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ries forward the rope to its full length, throwing down as he | is to be laid, and the intermediate ties are made to agree in 
goes a stake beside each centre stake. Then he goes back height with those already levelled which the board touches. 
and, with the measure, places a stake so that the inside is | Close behind the boards is a man with an adze, who smooths 
four feet out from the nail of a centre stake. Driv- | away such irregularities on the top of the tie as occur where 
ing the stake down a few inches, he takes a turn about it the rail is to be laid. 

with the rope, so that the rope is stretched from outside to 
—— | outside of the stakes. The line is always carried along the jauled to the place where it is laid, on a car built for the 
outside of a curve and is kept on the same side until a curve purpose. The car is about nine fect long; it has four trans- 
. . | of the opposite direction is reached, when it is carried across yerse beams a little elevated above its floor and guarded 
Our engraving represents a signal station recently erected | and along the outside again. The side on which the line is, with iron, and each side is provided with strong iron rollers 
at both ends, diractly over the rails, and raised slightly 
above the beams. It is drawn by a powerful horse, driven 
by a man who rides him, and attached to the side of the car, 
so that he travels just ontside of the ties. Thirty rails isthe 
average load, each rail weighing 504 lbs. The fish-plates or 
spliees for the joints are laid between the projecting beams 
and two or three kegs of spikes are placed on the top of the 
load. As the car approaches the rails that are not spiked, a 
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The ties are now ready to receive the iron. This is 





Signal Station. 





on the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, | stretched is called the “line” side, and the other the “gauge” 
which requires no description. The upper story is intended | side. When the line-man has stretched the rope to ite full 
for the signalman and the lower portion for passengers. | jength, he goes back and joins the two pole-men, who follow 
Wherever the block or interlocking systems come into use | him, These men carry a pole marked at 133¢ and 27 ft. 
structures of this kind will be of interest. There can be no | They lay down ties for the middle and end of each rail, 
doubt, too, that these two systems will be very extensively | placing the end of the tie against the line, and marking with 
introduced on the roads of this country. Their general in- | different chalk marks the middle and ends of each rail- 
troduction in Europe indicates what must be done here as | length. These marks are made on the line side. Owing to 
the traffic on our lines increases. _ | irregularities in the length of the rails, it sometimes happens man with a gauge precedes it, putting down the gauge at 
R ~ | that they overlap or fall short of the line marked for the each end of a rail to prevent the car from running off the 
Sontributions. joint; and in that case, the pole-menare recalled and measure | track. When it reaches the end of the rails laid down, 

a : ’ ~ | forward again from the end of the rail. it is stopped by putting plugs before one front wheel 

Deseription of Western TractLaying. | Behind the pole-men come three men who level the ties and behind the other. There are eight men who handle the 

[The following is a minute description of the process of | just laid down. One of them, called by the men the ‘“tie- iron, two ‘ Heelers,” two “ Helpers,” and four who lift the 
laying track as actually followed on a Western railroad in | squinter,” crouches down on a tie and and directs the move- | outer end of a rail and draw it out from the car. The heeler 
1872. It was written by an assistant engineer who was | ments of the other two, who carry each a shovel anda mat- | on one side places a rai! over the rollers by means of an iron 
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specially detailed by his chief todo this work, and is fur-| tock. He levels by his eye, having learned by experience | bar, Y shaped at one end, then looks along it to see if it is 
nished us by the latter.—EpIToR RAILROAD GAZETTE. } | how much the successive ties should appear to rise aboveone | straight. If it is not, he notes where the irregularity occurs; 

As all the operations of track-laying after the work is once | another. When he comes within one or two hundred feet of | then the four men at the outer end draw out the rail until 
under way proceed at the same time and are more or less | a bridge, he goes forward to the bridge and works back. He | one end just rests on the car. If the deflection is slight it is 





dependent on each other, it is not easy to find any particular | always keeps several leveled ties between himself and that 
step that may properly be called first: so that the simplest | on which the levellers are at work and he sights on both 
order of detail is that which would appear to one standing in | ends of a tie successively. If the word is ‘‘ too low,” one of | 
advance of the workmen and watching thein gradually ap- | tle men strikes his mattock into the tie and lifts it while the 


sometimes corrected by several of the men jumping up and 
down on the rail at the place where it is bent. If the deflec- 
tion is greater, a man stands on the rail supported by two or 
three others, while another strikes it with a sledge, moving 





proach and pass him. 


The centre line of the track is marked by a line of stakes | settle it firmly. If the word is ‘‘too high,” sometimes it is | heeler then pronounces it a ‘good rail.” Then the heeler 
which have been put in by a party of engineers at intervals | sufficient to lift the tie and bring it down forcibly with the | and the helper lift the inner end of the rail, and all six men 
of 100 ft. on aStraight line or tangent, and 50 feet generally | mattock, sometimes the earth is dug away from beneath, the | put it in its place. The same process is then gone through on 
onacurve. These stakes are marked with the number of | tie being turned over while the digging is done, then turned | the other side, the four men at the outer end lifting with the 
the station, and a nail in the head shows the exact line of | back and adjusted. At the words ‘all right,” they go on to | other heeler and helper. As soon as a rail is taken off, 
the centre. | the next tie. When the correction in measurement already | another 1s at once placed on the rollers. When two rails are 

Several hundred feet in advance of the others are sta-| referred to has to be made, these men have to do their down, the fish-plates, loosely bolted:together, are laid on the 
tioned two men who help to unload the ties as they are | work over again, even if the tie is moved but slightly. | joints, and after the gauge has been applied at both ends of 
brought up, and distribute them at proper intervals along! Next comes a gang of men with level-boards. These the rails the car is run forward on the rails, still without 
the side of the dump. Unless some difficulty in the road! are boards fifteen feet long, a little wider at the mid- spikes. The next pair of rails is laid just as before, and so 
prevents, the ties are thrown dowr on the gauge side of the dle than at the ends and with a straight under edge. on, until the load is exhausted. Whenever a rail falls behind 
dump, which will presently be defined. They are a little over In the middle at the top a hole is cut for a handle. | the one opposite on a curve or owing to irregularities in the 
8 ft. long, and asin this case they are to be laid atinter-| Each board is worked by two men, who carry two length of rails, a short rail is put down measuring 26 ft. 9 in. 
vals of 2 ft. 8 in. from centre to centre, the proper distribu- | shovels and a mattock. An even number of boards is used, At the proper intervals, about once in five or six rails’ 
tion is easily effectec by placing them continuously four | commonly eight, and they are worked half on each side with | length, a keg of spikes is put off. It is opened by a man 
together lengthwise. Next comes the line-man with about a | the ends together, so that one board cannot get behind the | with an apron of coarse bagging, who fills the apron with 
thousand feet of small rope, which he unwinds from a stick, | others. The men who are working side by side Jay down | spikes and distributes them, laying two on each « nd of a tie 
like a bundle of kite-twine. He also carries several stakes, | the five remaining ties in each interval between middle and | outside the rail. 

a rough sort of beetle and a measure four feet long. He car-' end ties; then the level-board is placed along where the rail Next follow the men with wrenches, called ‘* splicers,” who 


| other shovels earth under, then brings it heavily down to | the blows from place to place until the rail is straight, The 
; 
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put the fish-plates in place. Taking them apart and bringing | pensable for safety; but as a home signal does not give suffi- 


the ends of rails together, they put the bolts in their places 
and turn up the nuts loosely. Another man with a wrench 
follows and tightens the bolts on both sides of the track. 

Close behind is a man with a bar and a shovel, who adjusts 
the ties so as to bring them into the right place for the 
spikes, occasionally raising one, but generally only sliding 
them along in the direction of the line. 

Next come the spikers in six gangs of three each. The 
foremost gang works on the line side and rectifies the line 
somewhat before spiking. Eight spikes are driven by this 
gang, one at the inner end of the rail on the outside, two at 
the middle, two at each quarter, and one at the outer end on 
the inside. The next three work on the guage side and 
carry a guage which is put down and kept down while the 
spikes are driven. They drive the corresponding spikes to 
those driven on the other rail, at ends, quarters, and middle. 

The third and fourth gangs work on the line and gauge 
sides respectively, and spike the ties immediately behind 
those already spiked. In the same way the two reinaining 
gangs drive the remaining eight spikes to a rail. 

The method of spiking is as follows: One man, called a 
“nipper,” carries a block of wood with a spike driven in it 
for a handle, and an iron bar slightly curved at the end. 
Laying down the block at the end of a tie to be spiked, he 
lifts the tie in order to prevent the blows from sinking it 
into the ground. Then one of the men with spike mauls 
(which are sledges with a long ani slender head) picks up his 
spike and sets it in place, inclined slightly away from him- 
self, to get the full effect of the blows, with a tap of the maul. 
Then the other places his, and they drive, striking alter- 
nately, and finishing with sideway blows when the spike is 
down to clinch it on the bottom flange of the rail. [Not 
approved, but they will do it.) 

lee water is carried to the men by a man employed for 
that purpose, and called the ‘“‘ water boss.” He has the key 
of the ice chest and carries two pails of ice water with a dip- 
per in each, by means of a yoke. He walks slowly along 
the line of workmen and occupies his whole time in the busi- 
hess. 

Next comes the construction train, consisting of seven 
lodging cars, four cooking and eating cars, a small flat used 
for short rails and tools, and a water tank, besides the flats 
used for carrying material. Three or four times a day the 
locomotive leaves the boarding train taking the empty flats, 
and returns with a fresh supply of iron and ties. A car- 
load of iron consists ef 45 rails 27 ft. long, the same number 
of splices and four kegs of spikes ; a car-load of ties, on the 
average, numbers 160 ties ; so that between eight and nine 
car-loads of iron and between 14 and 15 car-loads of ties 
are required for every mile of track laid. When the mate- 
rial arrives, the whole train is pushed up to the end of the 
spiked rails, and the iron-men and tie-throwers unload the 
flats, throwing the iron, which is always on the foremost 
flats, cn both sides, and the ties on the side on which the 
teams are hauling at the time, Then the train is drawn 
forward until the iron is just beyond the foremost car. 
The iron car is drawn up to the iron and all hands lift each 
rail, one of the heelers holding it firm with the Y-shaped bar 
or iron-fork, while those at the other end grasp it. Then 
when all eight have hold, they swing it into its place with a 
‘* Yo heave.” The proper number of fish-plates and spike 
kegs are put in, and the car drawn to the front, The ties are 
hauled to the front by eight teams of mules and horses. 
There are always two wagons being loaded at once, and 
three or four men, besides the driver, are employed to load 
each wagon. From fifteen to eighteen ties is the common 
load. The contractors for hauling ties employ a foreman, 
who rides along the line, crowding the loading and distribu- 
tion of the ties. They also employ a man to take charge of 
the feed of the teams and assist the foreman. 

After the train comes the “liner-in ” with three men, who 
straighten the track, making it agree as far as possible with 
the centres. The men carry stout wooden levers. They 
work together, two on one side of the track and one on the 
other, and move rails and ties to right or left of the direc- 
tion of the liner-in, until the line is rectified, 

The tracklaying is superintended by a foreman and an as- 
sistant. Theassistant generally keeps his place near the 
front of the line of workmen by the level boards. The fore- 
man goes from place to place along the line of men and over- 
sees every department. 

in order to keep an exact record of the time that each 
man works, a time-keeper is employed, who notes the ab- 
sence of any man for any part of a day. 

The night-watchman completes the list of employés. He 
goes about the train, and with the aid of several dogs he 
guards it from horse-thieves and all other dangers by night. 

JuLy 80, 1872. 7. mo. 

(There are some little points in which our present practice 
would differ slightly; but the method worked well, and we 
laid without friction from one to one and a half miles per 
day, and the track was better laid than on ordinary prairie 
roads. The surfacing of the track followed immediately. ] 

1. Ww. a oe 


Safety at Draw-Bridges. 


To tue EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Your editorial of last week has, in the clearest and most 
satisfactcry manner, explained the question of protection 
against accidents due to open draw-bridges; and, it is to be 
hoped, will guide those whose duty it is to apply the means 
of safety. I wish to make afew remarks on, and notice some 
facts connected with the above subject, and ask your favor 
to allow me to do this through the columns of your valuable 
paper. 

The interlocking of draw-bridges with signals is indis- 
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containing air under pressure, so that men may attend to the 
| winding of the chains; and, as a precaution against possi- 
ble “ riding ” of a chain in winding, this arrangement may 


cient protection; a distant signal is thus necessary. But you 
justly point out that a draw-bridge may be moved imme- 
diately after a train has passed a distant signal at safety, and | be advised: buta proper conformation of the winding spools 
thus the accident may take place. The distant signal is never | will, I think, render this precaution superfluous 
theless necessary for the protection of the rear of a train| The engines on the caissons may be placed in water-tizht 
which may stop in front of the open bridge; and the orders- | chambers on the lower deck, or én platforms above ARV et 
should, therefore, be strict that no train be allowed to stop | as preferred; but, to secure the comfort and health of the 
in front of a distant signal at danger, but that it should | men, they will probably be placed above. 
proceed cautiously a sufficient distance, so as to be covered| Pure water, from elevated sources, will be supplied to all 
by the signal. To make the distant signal a protection | on the line, and to ships in transit, by an eight-inch pipe 
against open draw-bridges, you point at the necessity of ap- | that will extend the entire length of the road, having hy- 
plying means by which the bridge-bolt would be secured in | drants at each quarter mile. These hydrants will be estab- 
its place when a train has passed a distant signal indicating | lished primarily for the purpose of watering engines and 
line clear, and would not be released until the train has | supplying any leakages of the caissons in transit. 
crossed the bridge. The above-described operation of loading a ship into a 
To my knowledge, there are two draw-bridges in Massa- | caisson will be reversed in launching her. After the descent 
chusetts which are now protected in this particular respect. | of the caisson into the water, salientn will be opened equaliz- 
They are interlocked by the Union electric-signal system, | ing the pressure of the water, within and without on the 
which is so arranged that the mere presence of a train on | gates, and the gate then opened. . 
the section between the signal and the other end of the If a ship has a broken screw, or a foul bottom, or torn 
bridge locks the bolt of the draw, which consequently can- | copper, or a leak, the caisson containing her may be set on 
not be moved until the train has crossed the bridge. It is | a level spur-track; and, after properly shoring the ship, the 
further noticeable that this is made quite independent of the | water may be drawn out of the caisson “as the chip ae, 
movement of the signal, and that under no circumstances | paired. The repairs finished, the caisson will be refilled 
can this action fail. The description of this system will be | from the pipe aforesaid, 
presented to you at an early date and by its publication As fresh water weighs only 62!¢ Ibs. per cubic foot, while 
your readers will be able to learn its principles from your | geg-water weighs 641 Ibs... of coursein a seas itn say 
pages. s 


4,000 tons of sea-water need be used to properly float and 
There thus remains only one more difficulty to be over-| cushion the ship, fresh water to the ani te fis 


: ; 2,725 cubic 
come to make the draw-bridge absolutely (if such astrong | feet more than the bulk of the salt water would be used; 
vr 7 as ig afa < > r 2roe D> “07° s . . 4 ¥ . ’ 
term can be applic d) safe, namely, fo prevent the *over-| this would raise the water-line in a caisson. large enough to 
running of signals, 


receive the ship in question, only about two feet; and that 
On page 233 of the Railroad Gazette of the past year, is a} jg pyroyj see , : a pnt ~~ 
pag t G ] year, 18 4) is provided for by making a corresponding allowance in 


description of an apparatus applied by the Northern Rail- | depth of caisson. 

road of France, which, as the writer was informed by the eg ae , = 

iis ab theb son, ofier uevaral, sabe. ol Se our engraving in your issue of Sept. 5 shows the water 
. level with the top of the caisson, but in the accompanying 

text you may note that the caisson is described as 35 ft. 

deep, while the water is but 30 ft. deep; i. e., in the case of 

a ship drawing 26 ft. of water. 





proved so efficient and satisfactory and bas even been made 
at several occasions practically useful, that the company 
decided to adopt it as a rule. Experience of such a prom- 
inent railroad should be convincing to all. The entrance t @ ne = 
The expense, however, of fitting up not only the signals 1e entrance to the harbor dock would be about 80 ft. 
ue all dangerous places bat also every loeginetite With. much wide, and would be closed, when necessary, by floating 
= costly device will stand in the way of ite gemeral adop- gates deep enough to break up the sea and render the water 
tion. Instead of this, a simpler thing, probably equally in the dock tranquil enough to insure the safety of ships 
efficient, may be used—for instance, a bell. * ee > ; , : 
Electric bells, in connection with signals, to warn the en- Bateson cr oo eg aha rs * mney neg _ t have 
gine runners of danger, have been already tried, with what lievi nity yeaa: - uch estimate I herewith submit, be- 
result I do not know; but if they proved a failure it may be loving 1 to he nugle in amount 
supposed that they were either not properly applied or not 
properly made. The use of automatic bells at roadway 1 
crossings is becoming daily more popular in Massachusetts, | Railway. .46.0 miles. 1 earth. 
Some of them are very loud, and they could not be passed awe 130 ft. on banks; stopes, 14 to 1 
unheard by the engine-driver. They can be attached to the vga 


sig 108 i be acti di 18 1 ag Earth embankment and excavation for two harbor 
gnal post and be actuated inthe same manner as the bolt | “qocxs. each 500 X 4.700 ft., in which to shelter 


Estimate -f Cost of Ship Railway and Equipment. 


Aggregate length of track 481% miles. 
| Roadway: 135 ft. in cutting; stopes, 1% to 





of a draw-bridge is acted on by the presence of a vessels and load them into caissons 2,003,555 

at a . ni aes Le ie call ‘ Te LS errr ea Sch pbadslaiie’ $2,003,555 
train in the Union electric signal system. Any of the Masonry at gates, 2,000 c. y.@$20..  .........005 40,000 
three following causes would set the bell ringing: | Floating barrier-gates.................. s+. meee 6,000 


the danger position of the signal, the presence of a train on i 0 Mee 20,000,000 c. y. @ 
r i 2 3 DL. (0.. Peer eye eT ee sé ba 
the section, the opening of the bolt of a draw-bridge. Yt | Earth excavation: 11,000,000 c. y. @ 


» . > — — J _ “~ fom . 45c.... SGueses>ogts &vesmhbas¥ee.e 4,950,000 
may be noted here that such a bell does not require to be eee 39,950,000 


$35,000,000 


electric, but can be mechanical, and be only locked or un- | Bridge masonry: 250,000 c. y. @ 
locked by the action of the electric current, in a manner $15 





DADs cdg ttepeah ts ek seoehee ; sale 3,750,000 
Culverts and protection walls, 320,000 


which—as the reader who will examine the Union electric| c. y. @ $12... 3,840,000 
te tee weliiealie sabia atts dei - failure ———— 7,590,000 
ignal system will easily understand—in case of any failur | Steel rails, 60 Ibs, per yd., 2,134,000 
can only produce the same effect as that caused by the| yards = 57,161 tons @ $75 per ton, 
yresence of danger. laid Lt sevesecesencs ; . : 4,287,075 
I : BS : ’ : | Fastenings, 7,469,000 Ibs., @ 7c., laid. 522,830 
In conclusion | express a wish that one of the railroad ames: nee 4,809,905 
companies which possesses this system applied toa draw- | Sam qrocnsted, and arsenicated: 125,479,200 ft. B. a 
Z | M., @ $55 per M., lai , Db and  Oeeuwe eds +¢ PY if & 
bridge would undertake to try the bell as an experiment, | Ballast: 1,175,000 c. y. @ 50c., placed.. ........... 587,500 
instructing their engine-runners to report every case when | (learing and eetaia neat 9 + 112,800 
/ : | Swing tables for turning angles in the 
the bell has not been heard while the signal was at danger. | line .......... Peart $2,500 
Tuomas F. KRAJEWSKI Caissons...... ........ 1 @ $550,000 } 
: " seecveceeeee 2@ 250,000 ea. 
* odehbs 2 @ 125,000 eS 1,400,000 
lacs : | Cradles....... é 2a 50,000 °° | 
The Panama Ship Railroad. | Locomotives .... ... 65@ 10,000 650,000 
— | Water-pipe, 8 in. 46 m., and hydrants, 
. ; a |} each 4 m...... ash cin esesvenas 730,000 
SHARPSVILLE, Mercer Co., Pa., Dec. 10,1879. | Engine-houses and repair shops...... 135,000 
7m Shee fs By — 5,415,000 
To THE Eprtor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: Engineering, expenses, and contingencies. cennee 2,093,468 
In response to several requests for information as to the ; "$07 000 000 
: ; ‘ Grand tots ; $67,000, 06 
ineans and appliances to be used for placing a vessel in the skaters: set priate 


ship-railroad caisson, illustrated in the GazetTTr of Sept. 5, | 


The railway, with all its equipment, will cost less than any 
I explain as follows: 


efficient ship-canal to be built on any known route across the 
For the purpose named, no locks nor machinery for “ lift_ | Isthmus. 
ing ” will be needed. A harbor-dock 4,700 ft. in length by In view of the known characteristics of the routes pro- 
500 or more feet in width, at the water line, having been | posed for an ‘“‘ocean level” ship-canal, an engineer ac- 
formed, partly by excavating into the shore and partly by | quainted only with the means heretofore used by men for 
building earth embankments out from the shore, with | effecting great works, must acknowledge that those who, 
slopes flat enough for stability under water, the railway | after having made actual and sufficient surveys of these 
track will be carried down into the dock, with an inclina-| routes shall seriously propose to build such a canal across 
tion of one foot in one hundred, until an extreme depth of | the Isthmus, will exhibit a magnificent audacity. Let us not 
27 ft. or more of water may be obtained in the upper end of say that the accomplishment of such a work is beyond the 
the caisson | power and skill of man, but confine ourselves to the remark 
Before lowering the caisson into the dock, the seaward | that the scheme is ‘‘ impracticable.” 
gate will be ‘‘ telescoped,” as described before, and laid down | A canal with locks, via Lake Nicaragua, is doubtless prac- 
outward. Thus the water will flow into the caisson as it | ticable ; but why build a canal ona route involving 180, 
descends. 


| 
| 


lor more, miles of navigation, when a railroad only about 

Only very rarely will a depth of even 26 feet of water in 16 miles in length will do the required work much more 
the caisson be necessary. promptly, and may be built for less money. 

The vessel having been warped into the caisson and made | As to the comparative practicability of the ship-railroad, 
fast, the gate will be raised and secured, and the caisson | one can hardly imagine that the advocates of the ‘* ocean- 
hauled out of the dock by means of horizontal windlasses, level” canal will confidently propose to carry a ship tunnel, 
fixed on its lower deck, operated by the several engines | or an open cut, from five to ten miles through the bowels of 
with which the caisson will be provided, as before specified. a range of volcanic mountains, with its bottom 28 ft. below 

The chains by means of which the windiasses will haul the | the level of the ocean, and to turn aside, or receive into 
caisson out of the dock will, after having been under-run by | their canal, several turbulent rivers rushing to the sea with 


the windlasses, pass overboard and be extended on the track. | their millions of tons of water, derived from the periodic 








If necessary, the windlasses may be inclosed in chambers! great rain-falls of the tropics, and yet question the practica- 
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bility of safely and expeditiously handling loads of from 

5,000 to 18,000 tons in weight, on inclines of one foot in one 

hundred. J. W. Goopwin. 
The Full-Stop Rule at Drawbridges. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to Mr. Myers’ communication on the above sub- 
ject in your issue of the 2d inst., and your editorie] relating 
thereto, Iam by no means satisfied with your statement of 
my argument. I should not refer to the matter for this rea- 
son alone; but, as discussion in the railroad journals is what 
the subject now needs, I take the liberty of contributing 
something to it. 

Your comparisons of the objections urged in my recent 
book on ‘ Railroad Accidents” to the ‘full-stop” rule at 
drawbridges to similar possible objections to tail-lights 
seems tome unfair. My criticism of that rule was not based 
on its inefficiency in the absence of any other system of pre- 
cautions; nor did I suggest doing away with it unless 
something better was substituted for it. What I did, 
and do, assert is, that it is a clumsy, inconvenient, 
unscientific safeguard, the continued use of which on our 
railroads is disgraceful to American ingenuity. I further 
endeavored to show, and to prove by the statistics and 
usages of other countries (and I did it, too !), that mere 
scientific appliances, wholly obviating the necessity of the 
** full stop,” had long been in use elsewhere, and only needed 
to be known to be adopted generally here. And now I will 
go further, and say that I do not believe that Mr. Myers, or 
any other good railroad mechanic, will for a moment dispute 
this proposition, or pretend to stand up for the ‘“full-stop” 
rule, after he has passed a single day examining the Toucey 
& Buchanan interlocking apparatus at the points where it 
is, even in this country, now in operation. The “ full-stop ” 
rule bears to that appliance just abeut the same relation 
that the old original hand-brake bears to the Westinghouse 
automatic. In that case, also, seeing is believing. 

CHARLES F, ADAMS, JR. 

[There seems to be a substantial agreement between 
Mr. Adams and the other parties to this discussion, 
with the exception of the one question, whether it is 
safe to abandon the full-stop rule, when efficient inter- 
locking home and distance signals are used. The point 
which we make is, that interlocking signals eliminate 
only one of the two sources of danger, and that a loco- 
motive runner is just as liable to disregard or fail to 
observe a signal which is interlocked as one which is 
not. <A distance signal, in addition to a home’signal, it 
is true, makes it less probable that the runner will not 
observe the warnings displayed, because he is more 
likely to see oneof two signals than one only, and be- 
sides, the distance signal gives warning farther off from 
the danger than a home signal alone would. If, then. 
it is possible to make men habitually exercise caution 
by slowing up when they pass the distance signal so that 
the speed of the train could be arrested, if necessary, 
within a safe distancefromthe bridge, it would doubtless 
givea very high degree of safety. The difficulty is, 
though, and nearly all experienced railroad managers 
we think will confirm this view, in enforcing the slow- 
up rule. It is easy to adopt such a regulation and have 
it printed and to place a copy in the hands of every 
man who is expected to obey it; but in spite of all this 
it will be disregarded at times, until finally a train will 
pass a distant signal at a speed so high that it cannot 
be stopped in time after the home signal is observed, 
if it isnoticed at all. A full-stop rule is, as was ob- 
served last week, positive; there can be nodoubt about 
it ; whereas few persons can tell whether a train is 
running at the rate of 15 or 30 miles per hour, unless 
their attention is expressly directed to it. The occu- 
pants of a train, too, will be constant monitors of the 
observance of a full-stop rule, whereas it would be 
comparatively rare for any of them to notice whether 
the speed was slowed up to the regulation rate on ap- 
proaching draw-bridges. 

We recognize the force of Mr. Adams’ argument 
that the full-stop rule observed in this country does 
not prevent all accidents at draw-bridges, and that the 
regulations and appliances in use in Great Britain, 
where this rule is not enforced, do, or, at least, they 
have no such accidents there; and we also agree with 
him in believing that no draw-bridge or grade crossing 
is safe without interlocking signals, whether the full- 
stop rule is adopted or not; but the question remains, 
to what extent is the immunity from accident across 
the Atlantic due to the interlocking system and how 
much to the regulations and provisions employed. to 
secure the observance of the slow-up rule. With 
efficient means of enforcing a regulation that the 
speed of trains on passing distant signals should be 
reduced so that the train could be stopped with hand- 
brakes and by reversing the engine in half the distance 
of the signals from the bridge, we agree with 
Mr. Adams that thé full-stop rule is unnecessary. 
Whether it is ever safe to run at full speed 
over draw-bridges must, it seems, depend upon 
the rate of the speed, and doubtless upon the 
remoteness of the distant signals from the bridge. It 
would be possible to place them so far off that even at 











the highest speeds the train could be brought to a full | on the net income, and in the case of the higher franchise to 


stop in half their distance from the bridge; but in that 


event they would be so far off that often the home sig- | and prosperous roads. 


4,150 florins (Erwe: bsteuer). 


N. B.—The foregoing om, is applied to the established 
xceptions are made by law in favor 


nal could not be seen from the distant signal, and it of young and unprofitable enterprises, which are sometimes 


would then be necessary to place one or more inter-|* = * 


mediate signals between them. But the habitual ob- 
servance of either the full-stop or slow-up rule implies 
the habit of caution, and therefore the enforcement of 
either adds an element of safety which no system of 
visual signals alone can give.—EDITOR RAILROAD Ga- 
ZETTE. | 





Report on Taxation of Railroads and Railroad 
Securities. 


APPENDIX. 
Reports on the Systems of Railroad Taxation in use in the 
following countries: 

1. Austria, 

2. British America. 
3. Belgium. 

4, England. 

5. France, 


6. Germany. 
7. Holland. 


8. Hungary. 
9. eee af 
10. Switzerland. 


AUSTRIA. 
Legation of the United States, | 
Vienna, March 15, 1879. | 

Sr: In obedience to your instructions under date of Feb. 
18, 1879, requesting information toucbing the system of 
taxation of railroads in this Empire, 1 have now the honor 
to make the following report. The system of the two halves 
of the Empire being established independently, as of two in- 
dependent states, I give first that of Austria 

. “On what general, recognized principle, if any, is the 
railroad taxation ot Austria-Hungary based ¢” 

A. On that of absolute assimilation to the system of taxa- 
tion applied to individuals. The corporation is treated as 
if it were an individual owning the same property. 

II. **In how far are the railroads taxed as owners cf 
realty ¢” 

A. Ail their realty is taxed. Their land, which is taken 
for the line from the adjoining agricultural lands, continues 
to be taxed as land at the same rate as tre lands adjoining 
it. Their town real estate is taxed in the same manner as 
the neighboring private real estate is taxed. There is for 
all owners of realty a ground tax, distinguishing between 
the value of the land and of the buildings erected thereon. 
The same rule and rate apply to railroad real property in 
the town. 

III. ‘* In how far as holders of personalty ?” 

A. They are considered as having no personalty which is 
not either produced or represented by franchise or income, 
or net earnings of some sort. And all these are taxed on the 
same principle as those of individuals. In Austria all en- 
terprises [(Erwerbe, business undertakings] are taxed, 
whether undertaken by an individual, or a share company, 
from that of a shoemaker to that of construction of a great 
railroad. All are regarded in acertain sense as franchises 
and so are annually taxed, but usually to a very small 
amount, 

IV. ‘‘ In how far are they subject to a franchise tax ?”’ 

A. They are subject to no franchise tax differing im prin- 
ciple from that applied, as above stated, to individuals (/r- 
werbsteuer). The amount of the original concession, or fran- 
chise tax, in the case of share railroads is 15,18, florins, or 
about $7.55 per annum, a trifling amount of little signi- 
ficance, except as maintaining the principle of a franchise 
tax. But there is also by law an additional annual tax on 
the enterprise (Krwerbsteuer), regulated according tc its cap- 
ital and extent, and reaching at the highest 1,575 florins in 
the case of the largest enterprises, and as the ordinary tax. 

V. “In how far is their stock taxed as personalty to its 
owners?” 

A. Each share usually represents the nominal value of two 
hundred florins, with the exception (I believe) of the Nord- 
bahn, where they are issued at the rate of one thousand 
florins per share. The issue of shares and of provisional 
certificates is subject toa stamp duty of fl. 1 4), for each 
fl. 200 of nominal value. At the same rate is taxed the issue 
of priority bonds issued by the company to their purchasers; 
except that when the bonds are temporary, having less than 
ten years torun, and are issued ina particular name, the 
rate of tax is reduced to fi. 1 4), for each fl, 400 of nominal 
value; that is to say, is reduced one-half, 

When the bonds or shares bear coupons calling for twenty 
florins or less, each coupon bears a stamp-tax of seven Kreu- 
zers (314 cents). When the coupon calls for larger sume, 
their stamp duty amounts to about 34 per mile. There 
stamp duties properly affect the owner of the coupon, but 
are in fact usually assumed and paid by the company. 

There appears to be no annual tax upon shares, as such; 
but income from them is fully taxed to the owner, at the 
income rate fixed by law. 

VI. ‘* What taxes are levied on the receipts of the com- 
panies, whether net or gross /” 

A. Net receipts are ascertained as follows: All collections 
of money for ae whether of passengers, baggage 
freight, express goods, or other transport charges, and all 
sums derived from the letting, or rent, or other usufruct, of 


ste ete! which is not subject to other taxation—as to the | 


and and house tax, for example—constitutes the gross re- 
ceipts. From this aggregate may be deducted the sums dis- 
bursed, 

(a) for expenses of the administration of the company ; 

(b) for current running expenses ; 

(c) for maintenance of the road, including repairs, replace- 
ment of perishable property, of rails, bridges; 

(d) all stamps and taxes paid in the course of their busi- 
ness, and generally all expenses incurred for conducting their 
enterprise, and for maintaining an efficient condition of all 
its parts. 

On the other hand, these may not be deducted from the 
gross income— 

(a) their payments of interest; 

(b) the annual quotas paid for the liquidation of the capital, 
or of the bonded debt of the enterprise, nor any require- 
ment of capital; 

(c) the fees paid to the directors for their services ; 

(d) the contributions made by the company to the pension 
fund for their employés. 

The balance thus ascertained constitutes the net income of 
the enterprise. The average of these net sums for three 
years is taken as the net annual taxable income of the enter- 
prise. From this the franchise taxes (Erwerbsteuer) are de- 
ducted. Upon the residue an income tax of 5 per cent. is 
fixed as the regular tax for the next tax period of three 
years. 


The taxes above mentioned are the regular legal rates, the | 


ordinarium. But in late years the necessities of the treas- 
ury have increased. The annual finance law now establishes 
the additional levy to be made on this property; so that, in 
fact, the present taxes are the double of the ordinarium, on 
income and franchise; that is to say, amount to 10 per cent. 


relieved from some of these burdens by special enactments. 
* * * T have, ete., 

Joun A. Kasson, 

| BRITISH AMERICA, 

~ St. THomas, Ont., March 17, 1879. 

jC. F. Adams, Jr., Esq., Boston, Mass.: 

| Srp: Inthe first place, I beg leave to state that the taxa- 

tion of railroads, railroad property, securities and personal- 

ty is at what might be called its minimum in Canada, and 

complaints of railway corporations of excessive taxation are 

of rare occurrence. 

In every case where an over-assessment occurs, there is a 
municipal court of revision to which appeal may be made, 
and, if such appeal be overruled therein, application for re- 
lief may be made to the County Court Judge of the county 
in which the tax is levied, who is empowered to examine on 
oath all parties interested; and after hearing evidence as 
4 ene, his decision as to the proper assessment shall be 

nal, 

The railway interests of the country are zealously pro- 
tected by the Legislature. 

In reply to your questions, I shall answer them seriatim. 

First Question.—** Upon what general recognized princi- 
le, x any, is the railway texation of the state in question 

sed ¢” 

Answer,—There are no definite rules relating to taxation 
except those laid down in the Assessment of Property Act o 
the Province of Ontario, 82 Victoria, Chapter 36, Section 7, 
of this act reads as follows : 

“The real estate of all railway companies is to be con- 
sidered as lands of residents, although the company may not 
have an office in the municipality, except in cases where a 
company ceases to exercise its corporate powers through in- 
solvency or otherwise.” 

And Section 33 reads : 

‘* Every railway company shall annually transmit on or 
before the first day of February, to the clerk of every mu- 
nicipality in which any part of the roadway or other real 
property of the company is situated, a statement showing, 
Jirst, the quantity of land occupied by the roadway, and the 
actua] value thereof, according to the average value of land 
in the locality, as rated on the assessment roll of the pre- 
vious year; secondly, the real property, other than the road- 
way, in actual use and occupation by the company, and its 
value; and thirdly, the vacant land not in actual use by the 
company, and the value thereof, as if held for farming or 
gardening purposes; and the clerk of the municipality shall 
communicate such statement to the assessor, who shall de- 
liver at, or transmit by post, to any station or office of the 
company, a notice addressed to the company of the total 
amount at which he has assessed the real property of the 
company in his municipality or ward, showing the amount 
for each description of property mentioned in the above 
statement of the company.” 

Second Question.—* In how far are the corporations taxed 
as holders of realty ?” 

Answer,—Real estate consists, under the act, of the right 
of way and other lands acquired by the corporation for sta- 
tion grounds, shops and borrow-pits, and any lands requisite 
for the use and convenience of the railway proper. Whese 
lands are taxed pro rata with those adjoining, both in town 
and country, the assessor basing his estimate of value on 
the land itself, irrespective of the improvements on adjoin- 
ing property. 

uperstructure, excepting buildings, is exempt from taxa- 
tion; as are also rolling-stock, engines, machinery, rails, 
sleepers, etc., etc., ete. 

I may here add, that it is provided by Act of Parliament 
that municipalities may, at their discretion, exempt railway 
property from taxation of every kind, This is accomplished 
by a simple resolution in the municipal council of the town 
or township in which the property in question is situated. 

Third Question. —* In how far as holders of personalty?”’ 

Answer —Personalty is not rateable. 

Fourth Question.“ In how far are they subject to fran- 
chise tax?” 

Answer.—T bere is no franchise tax. 

hifth Question,—“ In how far is their stock taxed as per- 
sonalty to the owners thereof *” 

Answer,—Their stock is not taxed, being exempted by 
clause 17, section 9, Assessment Act of Ontario, 82 Victoria, 
Chapter 36, which reads as follows: 

“ Kxremptions.—The stock held by any person in any. rail- 
way company.” 

Sirth Question.—* What taxes are levied on the receipts 
of the company, whether gross or net?” 

Answer.—No taxes are levied on the receipts of the com- 
mny. 

Seventh Question.—~** Where and how is rolling stock 
taxed?” 

Answer,—Rolling stock is not taxed. 

Sth Question.--" ow are the local taxes levied ?” 

Answer,—Each municipality and school-section collects its 
own taxes. County and township rates and statutory road 
labor are payable to the collector or township clerk, accord- 
ing to convenience. If paid to the latter, ho remits the 
county rates to the Treasurer of the county. 

Vth Question.—* What process of appeal is provided in 
cases of excessive assessment 7” 

Answer,—Court of Revision, composed of members of the 
| Municipal Council, and a further appeal to the Judge of the 
| County Court. 
| I have the honor to be, sir, 


| Very respectfully your obedient servant, 





R. F. Harris, 


Claim Agent Canada Southern Railway. 


BELGIUM, 

Legation of the United States, | 
BRUSSELS, May 7, 1879. 

| Sim: * * * Referring to your No. 81, asking for par- 
| ticulars of railroad taxation in Belgium. * * * 

| The minister now proceeds to answer in detail the ques- 
| tions propounded, Ist and 6th; “On what generally-recog- 
| nized principle, if any, is the taxation of the railroads in 
| Belgium based 7” ‘‘ What taxes are levied upon the receipts 
of the companies, whether net or gross ¢” 

The first article of the law of the 21st of May, 1819, upon 
|the license duty sanctions the following principle : No one 
| can practice for himself, or any one in another’s name, with- 

out having a license. An industry, or trade or shop is not 
| exempted by Article 8 of this law. The license is based upon 
| the proportionate amount of profit which each industry may 
realize, taking into account its usefulness, more or less great. 
The workers of railroads are not by name indicated in the 
law of license duties. However, they are taxed by assimila- 
tion with contractors for transports. P 
The minimum duty is 6 franes, the maximum is 425 francs, 
jin principal. The State collects besides 20 additional cen- 
times upon this duty. The provinces and the parishes are 
authorized to add ‘also some additional centimes, of which 
the amount varies according to their budget necessities, 
Such is the system of imposing the license-duty on railroad 


| 
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workers, in so far as they are not constituted into joint stock 
companies or into companies with limited liability by shares. 

But in Belgium, the grantee companies, all hav- 
ing a joint-stock form, are taxed exclusively upon the 
annual profits. ; 

It is understood by profits the interest of capital em- 
ployed, the dividends, and generally all amounts divided in 
any titles whatsoever, x praee f those which are affected by 
the increase of the social capital, and the reserve fund. 

The duty is 2 per cent. upon these profits, independently 
of 20 additional centimes. . 

No taxation is due, when the joint-stock company closes 
its balance with a loss. 

Second Question.—“In how far are railroads taxed, as 
holders of realty ?”’ 

The land n for the construction of conceded rail- 
roads for a service of public usefulness being acquired in the 
name of the state, which is the proprietor, the companies 
are only usufructuaries until the expiration of their grants 
of railroads. 4 

The surface of land occupied by the railroads, being assimi- 
lated to the highways, is exempt from land tax. 

The buildings which are inherent to the works are also 
exonerated from taxation, to wit : the squares and stations, 
warehouses, workshops, guard-houses, and buildings used 
for lodgings for station-masters. 

in short, the only landed pr a which the land tax 
is exacted is the surplus My ete., which remains the 
Prapert of the grantees outside of the railway. 

Third Question.-— In how far as holders of personalty ?” 

in Belgium there is, properly speaking, no tax upon per- 
sonalty. 

However, the assessed taxes include a tax upon the furni- 
ture of habitations, 

The law which rules this tax is applicable to railroad com- 
panies, as to all private persons, excepting for the furniture 
of offices and buildings which serve exclusively for the work- 
ing. 

Fourth Question.—" In how far are they subject to a fran- 
chise tax ? 

Such a tax does not exist in Belgium. 

Fifth Question,—In how far is their stock taxed as per- 
sonalty to its owners ?” 

‘The stock and bonds of railroad éompanies are not subject 
to any such special tax, but these “titles” (securities) fall 
under the general application of articles land %. No. 2 of 
the stamp law of the 21st March, 1889, is thus worded: 

“The stamp duty upon stocks and bonds, and all other 
deeds for unlimited periods, is payable after five years of 
their issue. It is fixed for those of franes and under at 
fr. 0.50, fer those above 1,000 francs to 2,000 francs at fr. 
2,00, and so onat fr. 1.00 per 1,000 francs without frac- 
tions.” 

Article 10 of the law of the 24th March, 1873, exempts the 
registering of shares issued by companies whose business is 
established in 3d Kingdom. * * * * *& % 

ery respectfully. 
Your obedient servant, 
3 Wm. Cassino GoopLovE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
INLAND REVENUE, SomeRSET House, W. C. 


March 27, 1879. 
May it please your Lordships ; 

We have the honor to return the papers referred tous by 
your Lordships on the 18th instant, wherein the Minister of 
the United States seeks information as to the taxation of 
railways in this country; and we beg to submit the follow- 
ing — to the questions put, as we understand them. 

1, The taxation of railroads in Great Britain appears to 
have been based on the previous taxation of stage carriages, 
which had been in existence from the year 1779. ‘The rail- 
road tax does not extend to Ireland. When the tax was 
first imposed, in 1882, the charge was one half penny per 
mile for every four passengers, the proprietors being re- 
quired to keep accounts and pay duty monthly. The 
development of railway traveling soon rendered necessary 
a simple mode of assessing the duty, and, in 1842, the charge 
was made 5 per cent. on the gross receipts from all pas- 
sengers. 

In 1844 a concession was made on behalf of the poorer 
class of travellers, and all fares not exceeding a penny per 
mile by trains stopping at every station were allowed ex- 
emption from duty. 

The pe A stage carriages was repealed in 1869, but 
railroads having now obtained a practical monopoly in con- 
veying passengers, and the tax having become an important 
branch of revenue, it is still maintained. 

2 and 8. Railways are only subject to the usual stamp 
duties in dealing either with real or personal property. 

!. A franchise tax is not known in this country. 

5. Railroad stock or debentures bear no tax as such. 

6. Railroad pene like other trading persons or com- 
panies, are liable to income tax on their net annual profits, 
and such tax is paid before any dividend is paid. We have 
etc. 

C, J. Herries, 

ALGERNON WEST, 

W. 8. Norrucore. 
To the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. 


FRANCE. 
(Translation.] 


Paris, 30 August, 1879. 
GENERAL : In your letter of March 4 last, you requested 
detailed information in regard to the system of taxation ap- 
plicable to French rail Ss. 
_ The three following notes from the different bureaus hav- 
ing this matter in charge contain the information called for 
in the questions submitted by you. 
Accept the assurances, etc., 
(Signed) WADDINGTON. 
GENERAL NoyEs, Envoy Extraordinary, etc. 


BUREAU OF LANDS AND STAMPS. 


So far as the Bureauof Lands and Stamps are concerned, 
the railway companies are subject to the following imposts : 
_I. Railway concessions to private companies are subject 
simply to the regular registration duty, all the official tariffs 
containing a formal clause to that effect. The sale of a con- 
cession to a third party, however, is subject to the impost of 
2 } sr cent, on all sales of personal property. 

I. Deeds of conveyance of real estate necessary to the 
construction of railroads are examined for the stamp and 
registered without any charges whenever the land is taken 
directly from the government, or whenever, as is usually 
the case, it is taken for a private company under the law of 
May 3, 1861, for public uses. 

The assignment or awards for construction or equipment 
approved for railroads not chartered and not operated are 
subject only to the regular fixed duty. 

The similar aniqnumate or awa) in the case of char- 
tered roads are subject to the ordinary imposts. They ac- 
cordingly are charged 1 or 2 per cent. on their capital, as 
the case may be, depending on whether they are or are not 
conveyances of personal property ; unless the case falls under 

_ the law of June 11, 1859, permitting the provisional regis- 





tration at a fixed charge of contracts of a purely commer- 
cial character. 

IIL. As respects their operation, railways are likewise 
subject to the regular impost. Accordingly tickets and bag- 


| 
| 


Rage slips are subject, like individual receipts, to the stamp | 


uty of 10 centimes (2 cents) where the sum paid exceeds 10 
francs ($2). 
« * * % * * 


IV. The stock and bonds of railway companies are subject 


to the same imposts as those of other co:mpanies, to wit: A 


stamp duty which is fixed for stock certificates at 50 cen- | 
times (10 cents) or 1 franc (20 cents) according to the dura- | 


tion of the company’s charter, and at 1 per cent. invariably 
in the case of bonds. This duty may be converted by legis- 
lation into an annual tax of one-twentieth of one per cent. 

The certificates of stock and the bonds are further subject 
to a transfer tax of 50 centimes (10 cents), or, in the case of 
certificaies payable to bearer, a regular annual tax of 20 
centimes (5 cents). 

Finally, the stock, bonds and notes of railway companies 
are charged with a tax of 8 per cent. on their dividends or 
interest paid on them. 

V.* * * 


VI. Railroads operated by the state, so far as imports are 
concerned, are subject to the same taxes and contributions 
of every description as private railways. , 

Bureau of Direct Taxation. 

The three first questions alone affect the Bureau of Direct 
Taxation. 

Ist. ‘‘On what principle, if any, is the taxation of rail- 
roads based ?” 

Railways are subject to severe direct taxes, and share in 
their degree in the publi¢ burdens, according to their esti- 
mated revenues, in conformity with the principle of propor- 
tions, which is the fundamental idea of direct taxation in 
France. 

2d. ‘‘In what degree are the companies taxed as holders 
of real estate ”” 

The companies are subject to the land tax—a tax imposed 
on unimproved real estate in proportion to the net revenue 
derived en it. The right of way is assessed on the same 
basis as the best arable land of the town in which it is situ- 
ated. The stations, bu‘ldings, etc., are assessed on the same 
basis as other improved property in the same town. 

The companies further pay a tax, similar in character to 
the legacy tax, of 0.25 per cent. on all real estate held by 
them, which is neither included in their right of way nor 
used in their business as common carriers. 

The companies further pay the window and door taxes on 
all buildings occupied by themselves or their employés. * 
# Ai 


8d, ‘* What license tax do they pay ?” 

Kach company is assessed ata fixed charge of 240 francs 
(848) primarily, over and above a graduated tax of 24 francs 
($3.80) for each myriameter (6 miles), and a proportional 
duty estimated on the basis of a twentieth of the local valua- 
tion of the dwellings and offices and of a fortieth of the 
buildings of the company, necessary tothe regular operation 
of its road. Certain permitted local taxation is additional 
to the above. 

The state is subject to the same payments as private com- 
panies, 

Bureau of Indirect Taxation. 


The first and sixth questions above relate to the Bureau of 
Indirect Taxation. 

The law of Oct. 1, 1798, fixed in a general way an indi- 
rect tax on all cons eyances, whether by land or water, pro- 
portioned to the fare paid by the traveler The law of Feb. 
24, 1505, has extended this tax to the land carriage of mer- 
chandise. These laws, though established prior to the inven- 
tion of railways, have been construed as applicable to them. 
Later the railways have been specially designated in the 
laws of 1855 and 1871. 

Under the laws of 1798 and 1805 the indirect tax 
amounted to 10 centimes (2 cents) for each traveler and the 
same amount for the carriage of all merchandise. A law of 
1799 added to this as a war tax an additional tenth. The 
law of 1855 added a second tenth, which increased the tax 
to 12 percent. Finally the law of 1871 fixed a further tax 
of 10 per cent. on the fares of railway and steamboat pas- 
sengers, as well as on the charges for the carriage of bag- 
gage and express matter, by the same means of conveyance. 
Meanwhile, this law does not affect any charge less than 
fifty centimes. 

he principle which has prevailed in establishing the 
taxes on railways is that this tax ought not to affect the 
official tariff fares, and the total thus forms the sum paid by 
the traveler. Of this total the companies retain the regular 
tariff fare and pay over to the government, whose agents 
for this purpose they become, the tax they have collected on 
its account. 

* * K 2 * %: * * 

To sum up, on a net receiptof 100 francs, collected 
by the railroad companies on their own account, and 
made up of fares of 50 centimes (10 cents) or more, the ad- 
ditional imposts on account of the government and the total 
sum taken from the public are as follows: 


Net receipt from regular tariff fares 160.00f. = $20.00 
Old imposts (Laws 1798 and 
1805): Principal ose esd, O0Gr, 
Two-tenths............. 2.0" 12.00 = 2.40 
Additional tax (Law 1871). 11,20 11.20 = 2.24 
Total tax 23.20f $4.80 


Bates 123,208. = $24.64 

Where the fare is less than 50 centimes (10 cents), the ad- 
ditional tax fixed by the law of 1871 is not levied. The 
figures then stand as follows: 


Total sum paid by public 


Net receipt from re. ular tariff fares not exceeding 

50 centimes. . ccaee see eneeececevcseges 100f. 
Old taxes (Laws 1798 and 1805) ) Principal... 10f. | ye. 12 
Total taxes..... 12f. or 112f. 
taken from the public, 

The tax actually collected by the Bureau of Indirect Taxa- 
tion on carriage by railways amounts therefore to 23.5 per 
cent. of the net receipts and to 18.83 per cent, of the gross re- 
ceipts on fares of 50 centimes (10 cents) or more, and of 12 
per cent. of the net receipts of 10.71 per cent. of the gross 
receipts for fares less than 50 centimes (10 cents). 

The calculation is based not on the carrying capacity but 
on the actual receipts of the companies from passengers and 
merchandise carried. It is payable every ten days, and is 
ascertained at the expiration of each tenth day from an in- 
spection of the companies’ registers by a superior official of 

e Treasury. 

The above-described tariffs are applicable to the great 
railroad companies which carry on an extended traffic. But 
the merely local roads, the service of which is confined to 
the interior of certain large cities or within narrow limits 
about these cities, have the power, if they find the propor- 
tional impost as above calculated too onerous, to demand the 
pean cementos by a law of 1833, modified by a law of 

839, under which a fixed impost Is substituted for the pro- 
portionate impost in certain prescribed cases. 
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Under this law the following taxes are prices on carriages 


of 
Re ee ee 50.00f. = $10.00 per annum. 
DOC | deco aah, cas caer 75.00 = 15.00 ” 
- o" acana ctabactasee 100.00 20.00 4 
So swe vedaenndh. havsee 120.00 = 24.00 " 
saat hada ecehesa << -- 137.50 27.40 - 
Above 6 seats, for each additional 
seat with less than 50 seats in 
all cede, Sindiaabe tt Wade Ustedt 12.50 2.50 ° 
For each seat above 50 and less 
than 150 inclusive............... 6.25 1.25 oti 
For each seat above 150 seats .... 3.12% = 0.625 “ 


The imposts thus fixed are collectable monthly in advance. 
A law of 21st March, 1871, imposed an extraordinary and 
temporary tax of 5 per cent. on the cost of carriage of all 

oods sent by regular freight trains. This tax has been 
p atone obstructive to industrial development and aban- 
doned from the 1st of July, 1878. 

It may be interesting to know the result of the indirect 
taxation of railways in France. They are given below for 
the years 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878 : 





| Indirect. Direct. Total. 
1875...........| 55,566,210 69,061,992 = $13,808,398 
1876...........| 57,902,008 71,896,250 = 14,379,220 
FP ..| 57,457,166 71,502,488 = 14,300,293 
1878..... .....| 67,143,357 81,209,000 = 16,241,800 


During the four years in which it was in operation (March, 
1874, to July, 1878), the 5 per cent. tax on transportation of 
merchandise in regular trains returned on the average from 
23,000,000 to 24,000,000 francs, annually. 

GERMANY, 
BERLIN, April 28, 1879. 

The undersigned has the honor to state, in reply to the re- 
spected note of Mr. H. Sidney Everett, Chargé d’ Affaires of 
the United States of America, that the taxation of railroads 
and railroad bonds has as yet not been uniformly regulated 
in Germany, but that, on the contrary, it varies in the differ- 
ent German states. 

Since, of all the states in question, Prussia alone possesses 
private railroads of considerable extent, the undersigned, in 
transmitting the desired information, thought proper to con- 
fine himself to the regulations in force in Prussia. 

A more detailed review of the above will be found in the 
memorial inclosed and respectfully placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Everett by the undersigned, who also takes this occasion, 
ete. (Signed), Von BuLow. 

To the Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the United States of America, 
H. Sidney Everett. 


Memorial concerning the Taxation of Railroads in Southern 
Prussia, 

I. State Tasxes.—It was already prescribed by law of Nov. 
8, 1888, concerning railroad enterprises (§ 38), that railroads 
were to pay a tax, the regulation of which was, however, 
reserved for a luter period. 

The law at the same time provided “ that railroad compa- 
nies should remain free from license taxes (Gerwerbesteuer)” 
§ 38. 

The introduction of the tax provided for, ensued through 
the law of May 30, 185%, concerning the tax to be paid by 
railroads. Pursuant to the same, railroads are required to 
pay to the state a percentage of their annual net receipts. 

On March 16, 1867, a law was passed concerning the tax- 
ation of all railroads not owned by the state, or by home 
stock companies, the provisions of which are in union with 
those of May 30, 3853. 

Railroad bonds are not taxed as such by the state, but are 
subject, like all other evidences of indebtedness, to a single 
stamp tax, the proceeds of which flow into the treasury. 

II. Other than State Taxes.—The question as to whether 
and to what extent railroads and railroad bonds may be taxed 
by municipalities, circuits and other communal associations, 
is not set tled in Prussia by any legislative provisions. 

The answer to this question depends voter, as railroads 
pelong either to the state or to stock companies, upon the 
provisions which obtain as regards communal taxation of 
the fise ——— andof stock companies, which are different in 
different parts of the country. 

To the six questions contained in the esteemed note of the 
8d ult., an answer applying uniformly to the whole state can 
only be given with reference to the following points : 

In so far as the realty of railroads is subject to the state 
realty or buildings tax, which is not the case as regards the 
roadbeds, the same are required to pay the taxes on realty 
imposed on the municipal and other communal associations, 
in particular with additions to the state realty and buildings 
tax. 

As, in Prussia, municipal and circuit taxes are nowhere 
levied in the form of a property tax, there is no distinct tax- 
ation of railroads as owners of personalty. 

Railroads are only entitled to immunity from taxation as 
regards roadbeds in so far as it is a question of the levying 
of communal real estate taxes. 

The stock belonging, as well as the dividends accruing, to 
holders are everywhere subject as their personalty to the in- 
come tax of municipalities, circuits, etc. The right of deduc- 
tion is also not at present conceded to holders in those muni- 
cipalities in which a railroad as such is subjected to an income 
tax. 

The interest accruing to owners of railroad bonds is taxed 
as their personal property in the same manner as the divi- 
dends of the stockholders. A tax upon the bonds as such is 
nowhere imposed. 

Communal and district taxes are nowhere imposed on 
gross receipts. In cases in which income taxation is im- 
posed on railroads at all, the net receipts alone are regarded 
as subject to taxation. The surplus of the annual revenue 
over and above the annual expenditure, is considered the 
net receipts ; as expenditures are regarded also the custom- 
ary annual loss by use of buildings, utensils, etc., further, 
the necessary addition tv the renewal fund, as well as the 
amounts expended to pay interest on debts, and commissions 
to officers, and members of the supervision and ministerial 
councils ; but not the amounts added tothe capital reserve 
fund, or used for improvements to or enlargements of build- 
ings. 

Such taxation of the net receipts of railroads, however, 
only takes place on thebasis of the special provisions con- 
tained in the regulations of the respective city and rural 
communities, in the city communities of the provinces East 
and West Prussia, Brandenberg, Pommerania, Silesia, Saxony, 
Slevic, Holsatia, Westphalia and Rhineland, in the City of 
Frankfort-on-Main, and as regards |g te railways, in the 
city communities of the prevince of Hanover, then in the 
rural communities of the provinces of Westphalia 2nd Rhine- 
land, and further on the basis of §14 of the circuit-regula- 
tions of Dec. 13, 1872. as regards the private railroads in 
the circuits in the provinces of East and West Prussia, 
Brandenberg, Pommerania, Silesia and Saxony. 
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As entitled to tax are regarded only those communities and 
circuits in which there is a station ; and not those communi- 
ties through which the road merely lies. 

The apportionment of the entire net receipts of the rail- 
road among the individual communities and circuits entitled 
to tax is based on the proportion of the gross receipts of the 
individual stations (internal business) tothe entire gross re- 
ceipts. 

HOLLAND. 


(Translation of Memorandum from the office of Minister 
of Finance.] 

There are no special taxes on railway works ; the railway 
companies are subjected to the same rates as other compa- 
nies, except that the grauts for the right-of-way, and an act 
of 9th of April, 1875, regulating the operating of railways 
by private companies stipulate some immunities in favor of 
the realm, viz : 

1, Transport of soldiers and munitions, including horses, 
for half pay. 

2. Free passage to policemen traveling on duty. 

8. Free passage to people traveling under direction of the 
public authority. 

4. Free passage to the mail. 

‘ 5. Free passage to Custom-house officers traveling on 
uty. 

6. Offices free of rental for Custom-house officials, and suf- 
ficient space for the erection of government buildings, for 
the state telegraph. 

Answers to the six queries : 

1. As above stated there are no special railway taxes. 

2. The railway companies pay for the ground they hold, 
the same rate of tax on realty as was paid for it before 
said ground became its property ; for the buildings on the 
ground the same tax is paid as would be for other buildings 
of a similar kind. 

8. There is no tax on personalty, except a tax named 
personal rate, which is raised according to six bases, viz : 
the rental, the value of the buildings occupied, the number 
of doors and windows in the buildings, the number of chim- 
neys, the market value of their furnishings, the number of 
domestics and horses. 

To this tax railway companies are liable. Their ware- 
houses, like the warehouses of other kinds of business, are 
—— 

4. They are not subjected to a tax on their shares or 
capital. They pay a license fee to an amount of 2 per cent. 
of their dividends, all business being liable for a license tax ; 
their employés pay the same as all other clerks in trade. 

5. Their shares and bonds are, at their issue, and when 
passing to inheritors, subjected to the same stamp duties 
and taxes as all other shares and bonds, 

6. There is no tax on their net or gross receipts, 


HUNGARY, 


Legation of the United States, t 
Vienna, March 30, 1879 5 

Sre: Referring to my dispatch No. 174, giving the infor- 
mation respecting Austrian railroad taxation, as desired by 
your dispatch No. 87, I now submit the following report 
touching the system adopted by the government of Hun- 
gary : 

I, ‘On what general, recognized principle, if any, is the 
railroad taxation of Hungary based ?” 

A. On the principle that the transportation should pay 
the taxes, these being levied upon the passengers, and owners 
of the pope transported. The particulars appear in the 
analysis of the Hungarian law here appended. nclosed I.) 

Il. “Inhow farare the railroad companies taxed as 
holders of realty ¢” 

A. All the realty is exenipt from taxation. 

IIf. *‘In how far as holders of personalty ?” 

A. The personalty is also exempt from taxation. 

{V. ‘* In how far are they subject to a franchise tax ¢’ 

A. There is no tax on the franchise. 

V. ‘In how far is their stock taxed as personalty to its 
owners ?” 

A. The shares are not subject to taxation. 

VI. “What taxes are levied on the receipts of the com- 
panies, whether gross or net ?” 

A. There is no tax upon either gross or uet receipts in 
Hungary. 


Explanations. 


With one or two exceptions, in both Austria and Hungary, 
the plan was early adopted of providing for the ultimate ac- 
quisition of the railroads by the government. To this end 
the concessions were granted for 90 years, with the condi- 
tion that at the end of that period the whole franchise and 
property, with an equipment equal to the original amount, 
should revert absolutely to the state. To save the builders 
and owners from loss, a system of amortisation was estab- 
lished, in pursuance of which a certain portion of the capital 
in shares and bonds was to be refunded in each year, by 
which the reimbursement would be completed in ninety 
years. In principle itis a sinking fund. In Hungary the 
government guarantees the amortisation fund, and an inter- 
est of five per cent. on capjfal and bonded debts, in silver; 
andif the net earnings are not sufficient, the deficiency is 
made good out of the national treasury—but to be refunded 
if subsequent net receipts are sufficient. In point of fact, 
in the aggregate there is each year a deficiency of several 
millions charged upon the State Treasury of Hungary. Un- 
der such circumstances it is evident that taxes upon the cor- 

oration would involve the paying in of money with one 
mand only to.be paid back by the other. 

Hence the state levies its revenue upon passengers and 
freighters as a surtax upon the regular tariff charges of the 
railroads, these latter being the agents to collect it, and to 
account to the government. 

In effect it is a tax on the gross receipts, while in law it is 
a tax on private business. 

This explanation, together with the summary of the legal 
provisions hereto appended, will fully answer the inquiries 
so far as they relate to Hungary. 

Some further elucidation of. the railroad system is re- 
served for a subsequent dispatch, when some expected 
documents shall have been received at the Legation, show- 
ing more completely the legal provisions for Austrian 
railroads, I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Joun A. Kasson. 
RUSSIA. 
Legation of the United States, ' 
St. PETERSBURG, Russia, March 20, 1879. \ 
To the Honorable W, M. Evarts, Secretary of State, Wash- 


ington : 
Sir : Referring to your dispatch No. 39, addressed to Mr. 
Stoughton, relative to methods of taxation as rail- 


roads and railroad securities in use in Russia, I have the 
honor to report : 

ist. That the railroad companies are free from taxation 
as holders of property, real or personal. 

2d. The stock is free from taxation to its owners. 

8d. On the lst day of January, 1879, the government levied 
& tax of 25 per cent. on all passenger tickets of the 1st class; 
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20 per cent. on 2d class and 15 per cent. on 3d class. With 
the above exception, there is no direct tax on the receipts of 
the companies, net or gross. 

4tn. The railroad companies of Russia are under the con- 
trol and exercise of the government, and by their respective 
statutes subject to a general franchise tax. 

But before the usual conditions of a franchise can be satis- 
factorily stated, an explanation must be given of the method 
followed to obtain it. 

The founders of the company must, in accordance with the 
form instituted for that purpose in the Empire, present to the 
panea nel of Ways and Communication an outline of the en- 

rise, 

y direction of the Minister, the matter is then intrusted 
to a board of engineers belonging to the yore! with in- 
structions to examine and report as to the feasibility of the 
project, and to prepare plans and estimates of construction. 
If, after examination, it be deemed beneficial to give effect 
to the enterprise, the plans and estimates are placed by the 
Minister before the Committee of Ministers for their consid- 
eration and action, and if approved, are submitted for the 
apacticn of His Majesty the Emperor. 

After the imperial sanction has been obtamed for the or- 
ganization of the company, the Ministers of Ways and Com- 
munication and of Finance elaborate the conditions of the 
concession and the statutes of the company. 

The concession, with the statutes elaborated and recom- 
mended by the Ministers of Ways and Communication and of 
Finance, is submitted to the Committee of Ministers, and if 
approved is presented for the inspection and sanction of His 

ajesty the Emperor. 

he concession usually defines: 

1st. The name, object and extent of the undertaking. 

2d. The duty of the founders of the company, including 
the amount of caution money to be deposited by the founders 
in a government depository, in order to guarantee the estab- 
lishment of the company within a specified time. 

The statutes of the companies are the laws to be observed 
by the companies, and are invariably, after the sanction of 
the Emperor, printed and filed among the collection of laws 
for the Empire. 

The following appear to me to be the principal provisions 
of the statutes of the various companies: 

1st. They fix the duration of the franchises, usually from 
seventy-five to eighty-one years, at the expiration of which 
period the exclusive ownership of the entire line, with all 
the real estate and rolling’stock of the company is vested in 
the government without any payment therefor, 

2d They specify the amount of the capital of the com- 
pany, which is usually one-third in shares and two-thirds 
in bonds. 

3d, They detine the number and dimensions of the postal 
cars to be furnished by each company for the gratuitous 
transportation of post officials, mails, packages, etc., etc. 

4th. They exact the - apgrensies use by the government of 
the company’s telegraph. 

5th. They define the quantity of rails, rolling-stock, 
bridges, etc., which must be bought in Russia. 

6th. They determine the percentage of reduction, usually 
from 40 to 75 per cent., of the tariff by which soldiers 
under arms are to be transported. 

7th. They determine the percentage of the net receipts to 
be paid to the reserve fund and as dividends to shareholders. 

th. They concede to the companies free of cost all 
government land, stone or other material within 
certain specified limits, and which may be required for 
the legitimate use of the company in the construction or 1m- 
provementof their lines. 

9th. They declare the property, shares and bonds of the 
companies exempt from taxation, 

10th. They guarantee to the companies an annual net 
revenue of (5) five per cent. on the share and bonded capital. 

Iam trustworthily informed that with the exception of 
three companies the government pays annually to the various 
companies from 11¢ to 4 per cent. of this guarantee. 

The companies are all under the control of the Minster of 
Ways and Communication, who, among other things, de- 
termines the tariffs for passengers and freights. 

It will be seen from the statements here presented that the 
government takesaway from the founders, substantially, the 
control and exercise of the roads. The above answers are 
therefore as complete as circumstances will admit of their 
being made, and I trust they will be found satisfactory. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. H. Epwarps. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Mr. Hammer to Mr. Fish. 
BERNE, March 25, 1879. 

In answer to the note of the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
United States of the 10th instant. the Federal Council has 
the honor to furnish him with the following information : 

I. The Swiss Confederation does not impose direct taxes : 
consequently the railway companies pay no contribution to 
the federal treasury. On the other hand, the companies are 
bound as regards the Confederation, by virtue of Article 19 
of the law of Dec, 23, 1872, concerning railways : 

a. To onary free of charge the letters and parcels, con- 
cerning which the prerogative of the state has reserved the 
right of transportation to the postal administration. 

‘or the other parcels (de messagerie) expressed, the postal 
administration pays to the railway company a compensation 
calculated on the basis of the general express tariff (tarif 
général de grande vitesse) by calculating the weight of the 
parcels for one month, and, also, taking into account the 
diminution of the (prestations) contributions occasioned the 
companies by such transportations. If the Confederation 
and the companies cannot agree, the Federal Tribunal 
decides. The conductor attached to this service is carried 


ree. 

b. To carry free of charge the postal cars as well as their 
employés and the persons charged with the inspection ; 

c. To pay an annual tax of concession of fifty francs for 
each section of one kilometre in operation, when the revenue 
of the operating attains four per cent, after deducting the 
amount for loss by wear and tear, or that assigned to the re- 
serve fund. Inthe event of this revenue, thus calculated, 
attaining 5 por cent., the tax of concession may be raised to 
fr. 100, and to fr. 200, if this revenue is 6 per cent. or over. 

IL. Moreover, the cantons have the right to tax the rail- 
way companies in conformity with their legislation respect- 
ing taxation. Nevertheless, according to the circumstances, 
not only have certain companies obtamed from the cantons 
a complete exemption from taxation, while other railway 
| enterprises have been called on to pay contributions to the 
cantons or to the communes, but there exists such a variet 
of provisions that it is not possible to fix a general principle 
applicable to the collection of these taxes, 

e Federal Counci! regrets that consequently it is impos- 
sible to reply categorically to the questions specially present- 
ed by the Chargé d’Affaires of the United States, and it 
avails itself of the occasion to renew to him the assurances 
of its high consideration. 

In the name of the Federal Council, 
The President of the Confederation, 
HAMMER. 
The Chancellor of the Confederation. 
. SCHIESS. 





(TO BE CONTINUED). 





The American tron Trade in 1879, 


The year which has just closed was a most remarkable 
year in the history of the iron trade of this country. When 
complete statistics are received it will be found that we 
made more pig iron, more bar iron, more rails, and more 
stee] than in any previous year. The advance in prices dur- 
ing the year was also without precedent—to speak more 
specifically, the percentage of increase in prices in all lines, 
except perhaps in crucible steel, was greater in 1879 than in 
any preceding year, if allowance be made for the premium 
on gold during the war, the advance in 1879 being on a gold 
basis of values, The importations of pig iron, old rails, and 
new iron and steel rails during the year were unexpected] 
large, recalling our experience before the panic of 1873, 
while our importations of iron-ore were not only excep- 
tional in their magnitude but phenomenal, amounting 
to about five times as many tons as were ever before 
imported in one year. But the most remarkable fact 
in connection with the history of the American iron trade 
for 1879 remains to be stated. Notwithstanding all the 
activity that has been mentioned, the demand for pig iron, 
iron and steel rails, and iron ore was not met, and many 
orders have been carried over to the new year which con- 
sumers sought in vain to have filled in 1879. The business 
embraced in the orders which were necessarily deferred to 
the new year amounts to a very large percentage of the 
actual consumption of the old year. Such a sudden and 
»owerful stimulus to the demand for iron, and steel, and ore, 
ollowing a period of great Sopeeesen, was not expected by 
any of our manufacturers, and to the excitement caused b 
the suddenness of this demand the rapid advance in prices is 
mainly due. 

Turning from generals to particulars, we present below a 
careful estimate of the production in 1879 of pig iron, iron 
rails, and steel rails, compared with the actual production of 
these articles in 1878; to which we have added the probable 
importations in 1879 of pig iron, old rails and other old iron 
for re-manufacture, and new iron and steel rails, compared 
with actual importations in 1878. The tons used are gross 
tons of 2,240 Ibs. We also add the production of the Lake 
Superior iron ore mines in 1878 and 1879, with the probable 
importations of iron ore in both years. No means exist for 
ascertaining the production of all the ore mines of the coun- 
try, but it may be stated that the production of the impor- 
tant mines of Lake Champlain, New Jersey and Missouri 
was greater in 1879 than in 1878, 





Articles. 1878. 1870 
Pig tron and Old Tron Gross tons, Gross tons, 
Production of pig iron 2,301,215 2,800,000 
importation of pig iron. ... 66,503 275,000 


Importation of old rails and other old 





GM. os. 5,558 175,000 
Total . 2,373,276 4,250,000 
Rails. 
Production of iron rails 288,204 450,000 
Production of steel rails 400,817 650,000 
Importation of iron and stee! rails... . i) 60,000 
ES sic Vbikbe ¢2 > a's + OamibeS 788,120 1,160,000 


Tron Ores. 4 
Lake Superior production......... 1,125,231 


1,35€,000 
SRIOTIIOM sinc cscs viaccccescosssosen ose 31,400 


800,000 





Total... .... aps 1,156,631 1,650,000 


We have not ventured on an estimate of the production of 
rolled iron in 1879, but, excluding iron rails, which are no- 
ticed above, it was probably 20 per cent. b seey 4 than in 
1878, when the total production, not including iron rails, 
was 1,100,612 gross tons. 

In the table given above the probable consumption of pig 
iron in 1879 is not fully indicated by the figures of produc- 
tion and importation; to these must be added a reduction 
during the year of the stocks of domestic pig iron in the 
hands of the makers and unsold at the beginning of the year. 
These stocks amounted at that time to 513,004 gross tons. 
The quantity of unsold domestic pig iron at the beginning of 
the new year cannot be so great as it was a year ago. 

In the following table we give the prices at Philadelphia 
and in Pennsylvania of various iron and steel products on 
the Ist of January, 1879, and the Ist of January, 1880, with 
the percentage of increase in the intervening year. The 
prices are fair average quotations: 


Jan, 1, Jan.1, P. c, of 
Articles, 1870. 1880. ine. 
No. 1 anthracite foundry pig iron in 

Philadelphia ......... . vee cee eee e$17.00 = $35.00 106 
Best refined bar iron in Philadelphia.... 42.56 71.68 68 
Bessemer steei rails at works in Penn- 

SAVANE, 0.00 00s ccndcrsnrsnrcevesecvees 42.00 70.00 67 
Best iron rails in Philadelphia .......... 34.00 57.00 68 
Cut nails by the keg in Philadelphia .... 2.10 4.25 102 
Old iron rails in Philadelphia ee .. 19.00 36.00 Fat) 


No. 1 wrought scrap in Philadelphia.... 20.00 34.00 70 
Such a rapid rise is prices as is here shown we have already 
remarked has never before taken place in one year in this 
country, except during the war, but if allowance be made 
for the depreciation in the currency in that period, the pres- 
ent rise is absolutely without parallel. 
rn % ve % * 
Experience has taught us that it is not safe to prophesy 
what any new year has in store for the American iron trade, 
We will therefore simply state, what probably every person 
in the trade already knows, that more furnaces and mills 
will be running in 1880 than in 1879, and that, as a con- 
sequence, our iron and steel production in the new year will 
be greater than the old year, After the Ist of April it will 
be fully equal to the demand in all lines. Whether prices 
will remain as high as they are or go still higher no man can 
find out, nor whether we will build more railroads in 1880 
than in 1879. It seems certain that our importations of iron 
ore in 1880 will be larger than in 1879, large contracts 
having alredy been made, Probably 500,000 tons will be 
imported in 1880. We regret that this should ever have 
become necessary. Whether importations of iron and steel 
shall increase in the new year depends partly on the course 
of prices at home and partly on the action of the present 
Congress. The steel blooms bought during 1879 aggregating 
considerably less than 50,000 tons, have not yet arrived.— 
Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association, 





How the Track was Laid. 

The old saying that ‘there is more than one way to skin 
a cat,” was aptly illustrated by the Southern Minnesota 
Railroad Company the other day. They were to have the 
rails to Flandrau Jan. 1 in order to get the $10,000 bonus 
voted them some time ago. The supplies didn’t come fast 
enough, so what did they do but tear up abouta mile of track 
west of this village, ties and all, and went into F landrau 
with flying colors. The gap will be closed in a day or two, 

Our railroad has been having many trials the past two 
weeks, The weather has been terrific, and every little cut 
on this end has filled with snow faster than it could be plowed 
out. Several engines have ‘‘died” and had to be taken to 
the shops for thawing out. This, together with the con 
struction of the line into Flandrau, has demoralized the run 
ning of trains on this end badly. Vartin Co, (Minn.) Her 
ald, 
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den to ask for pen under any circumstances, and we 
sees Us thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 








Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Toe RatLroap Gazette. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EprrorR RAILROAD GAZETTE, 





Advertisements,— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
thia journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, lies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising ulbennge. 





Oontributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early formation of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
vers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 


pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 


men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 

sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 

of notices of meetings, elé&tions, appointments, and es- 

— — reports, some notice of all of which will 
published. 


STANDARD SCREW THREADS, 


If the managers and superintendents of railroads 
could generally be induced to read the discussion at 
the last Car-Builders’ monthly meeting on the subject 
of standard screw threads and taps and dies, it seems 
as if the effect must be very salutary. The testimony 
of several prominent master car-builders given at that 
meeting is so significant, that it deserves serious 
consideration by those higher in authority. Thus, 
one of them, who probably has charge of more cars 
than any other one man in the United States, said 
‘tbat there was no other business in the country in 
which the necessity for uniformity in the size of bolts 
and nuts was so great as in the car departments of rail- 
roads,” 

Another master car-builder, of many years’ ex- 
perience, wrote: ‘It is no exaggeration to say that 
one-half of the cost of ordinary running repairs 
needed may be traced to the bad fitting of nuts and 
bolts alone, from which cause trucks and draft-gearing 
are daily found more or less broken or disabled, and 
cars unsafe to run until refitted with new nuts or 
bolts.” 

The specimens of bolts which were shown by Mr. 
Chanute were a lamentable exhibition of the diversity 
which now exists in the cars of different companies, 
and the testimony of the speakers indicated that the 
confusion now existing could not well be greater. 
Now, managers might very well ask, ‘“‘ Why is this 
thus?” The same difficulty was experienced twenty 
years ago; but of course the evil has increased im- 
mensely by reason of the growth of our railroads and 
their equipment. Mr. Sellers devised the system of 
screw-threads sixteen years ago, and presented it in a 
paper to the Franklin Institute at that time. After 
careful consideration, it was recommended by that 
institution, and afterward it was adopted by the Army 
and Navy departments of the United States, and five 
or six years ago the Master Mechanics’ and Master 
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Car-Builders’ associations followed by votes recom- | ceases to be of the Sellers standard. It isof the utmost 
mending its adoption for all railroad machinery and | importance, therefore, that the diameters given should 
rolling-stock. This has all been related many times|be rigidly adhered to. The difficulty of maintaining 
before, and is repeated here only to give greater sig-| them precisely, so long as taps are manufactured with 
nifi¢éance to the question, Why is it, then, that nocom- | the tools ordinarily used in shops, has been pointed out. 
mon system has ever come into general use. This is | Following the general tendency of division of labor, 
easily answered : there has been no unanimity among | within the past few ‘years several large establishments 
those who have had charge of these matters, and no| have been equipped with special tools for the manufac- 





anthority to compel the general adoption of a standard. | 
Then, too, there is another difficulty : very few per- | 
sons who are not mechanics, and, in fact, most of | 
those who are, have no idea of the accuracy required 
in the manufacture of taps and dies, in order to make | 
the screws which are cut by them interchangeable. A 
difference of ,,/), of an inch, or even less, in the diam- | 
eter of a screw is sufficient to make a nut either fit | 
loosely or so small that it will not go on the screw. | 
Until within a few years all or nearly all taps and dies | 
were manufactured in the shops which use them. | 
Few, and in fact hardly any, of these lattefwere sup- | 
plied with gauges or tools which would enable me- | 
chanics to work with that precision which is nected | 
to make bolts and nuts interchangeable. A sixty-fourth 
of aninch full” was, and is still, the ut- | 
most amount of precision recognized by such workmen, 
A hundredth of an inch is regarded as a superlative 
refinement, and a thousandth a sort of transcendental 
quantity devised by some of those ‘ scientific fellers.” 
Exact, or rather approximately exact, measurements 
or work were not regarded as of sufficient importance 
in the manufacture of taps and dies to merit serious 
attention. The truth is, though, that ordinarily skill- 
ful machinists are constantly in the habit of working 
to dimensions much smaller than those named. In 
fitting a crank-pin into the hole in the boss of a driv- 
ing wheel, a piston-rod into a piston or cross-head, or 
even a car-wheel on an axle, the diameters are often 
either increased or diminished an amount much less 
than a thousandth of an inch, and in making a scraped 
steam-tight joint between a valve and its seat, the 
amount of metal retnoved, in order to make the differ- 
ence between a tight and a leaky joint is probably 








scant” or 


much less than ygolgg9 Of an inch. In such cases, 
the mechanic is unaware of the degree of pre- 
cision of his work, because he has no_ instru- 
ments of sufficient delicacy to measure such in- 


finitesimal quantities; and yet he knows from obser- 
vation that the removal of what is probably not more 
than joog9y part of an inch of metal from parts of the 





surface of a valve-seat is necessary to make a perfect 
joint. Probably in the manufacture of taps and dies 
ordinary workmen constantly work to within ;yyy of 
an inch simply by using ordinary callipers and the 
sense of touch, As remarked before, while they do 
this they are unaware of the degree of their own pre- 
cision, because they have no instruments for measur- 
ing or rather of indicating such quantities. The diffi- 
culty comes in, though, when several workmen, say 
one at Bangor, another at Albany, and a third at 
Duluth, all try to make taps of say an inch in diam- 
eter. If you were to furnish each of these with a Whit 
worth gauge and require him to fit his taps to it, he 
would probably do so to within less than a thousandth 
of aninch, and thus the taps would practically be 
alike and the nuts made with them be interchange. 
able. But these mechanics have no Whitworth nor any 
other gauges of sufficient precision to insure exact 
measurements, and such standards as they have, and 
use, are not alike, The result has been that even when 
they attempted to make taps to the Sellers system, 
they were not made alike at the different shops, be- 
cause they had no common standards of measurement 
sufficiently precise and accurate. 

To add to this confusion, it has been the practice, 
and still is in many shops, to use odd sizes of screws. 
Thus, the diameters of screws which are specified in 
the Sellers system, and which are ordinarily used in 
car and locomotive work, are the following: 14, 34 
fa» Ya» Yur “se °4, 7g, 1, 14g, 144, 15g, 14g, 15g, 194, 1%, 
and 2 inches. These are the exact diameters over the 
outside of the threads. Now, it is a very common 
practice to make screws ;';, y's, or qy of an inch larger 
than the sizes given. Thus, a 7, tap may be made the 
exact size at Altoona ; at Bangor what is nominally 74 
may in reality be }§; at Albany it may be 23, and at 
Duluth }j. It is evident that just so long as this prac- 
tice exists it will be impossible to make screws inter- 
changeable. The very essence of any system is that | 
uniform diameters should be maintained, and yet it is 
not an unusual thing to have master mechanics and 





master car-builders order sets of taps of the United 

States or Sellers standard ,', in. larger than the regular | 
sizes. The Sellers system does not recognize any di-| 
ameters between those which are given above. {There is | 
no such thing as a Sellers or United States standard | 
screw % and’, or 1 4’; in.diameter. As soon as there is | 
any departure from the diameters specified, the screw 


ture of taps and dies, with a view of engaging in the 
production of such tools on an _ extensive scale. 
It foreseen by the proprietors of those 
establishments that- they could do such work, 
in large quantities, with much greater precision 
and at much cost than was possible for 
railroad companies and manufacturers, who must 
necessarily do it on a small scale and with a very lim- 
ited equipment of special tools and machinery. It 
was then thought that practical uniformity and inter- 
changeability of screws would thus be obtained, and 
that the diversity of sizes would be reduced to uni- 
formity if railroad companies would abandon the man- 
ufacture of such tools and buy them from one or a 
few manufacturers. Under this impression a number 
of railroad companies have given up making screw 
tools and have since been buying them; but after 
doing so for a time trouble was encountered from the 
fact that the screws made by the taps and dies of one 
manufacturer would not fit nuts made by those of 
another, although all nominally were made of the 
Sellers standard. It was for the purpose of consider- 
ing this difficulty that the meeting of which a report 
was published last week was held, and, to have the 
counsel of Mr. Sellers, the author of the system, he 
was invited to be present and address the meeting. 
The various tap and die manufacturers were also in- 
vited to be present and to send specimens of their tools, 
gauges, etc. It is not necessary now to recapitulate 
the proceedings, which any one can read by referring 
to last week’s Railroad Gazette. It will suffice to say 
that screw gauges were exhibited by different manu- 
facturers at this meeting, which, although of the same 
nominal size, yet if interchanged one way the internal 
gauge would fit loosely into the external one, or if in- 
terchanged the reverse way the external gauge or nut 
would not screw on the internal gauge or bolt. As the 
manufacturers of these tools are to a very considerable 
extent rivals, each naturally insists that his own pro- 
ducts are correct, whereas those of the other are not. 
Under the circumstances, it is difficult to get at the 
precise facts, and probably only a thorough investiga- 
tion by experts will determine which, if either, is 
right. 


was 


less 


It seems though that some years ago, about the time 
that the Sellers system was adopted by the Navy De- 
partment of the United States, a manufacturer named 
Fox made a number of sets of hardened screw gauges 
of that system. These were supplied to the different 
navy yards in the country as standards, and one of 
them is now in Brooklyn. The Morse Twist Drill Com- 
pany also has one or two sets of these original stand- 
ards. Among the proceedings published last week 
was a comparison of the sizes of a set of taps made by 
this company with the Brooklyn Navy Yard standard 
gauges, which was furnished by Mr. Stetson, the cor- 
rectness of which there is no reason to doubt. By 
to the comparison it will be seen 
that the agreement very close—near enough 
in fact for all practical purposes. But now 
the Pratt & Whitney Company come forward and 
invite the most rigid scrutiny of the tools they make, 
and say that they will be found more nearly correct if 
compared with the most exact standards of measure- 
ment known. This leads to the suspicion that the 
original Fox gauges, of which those at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard are a set, are not correct. If, this is so, it 
would seem as if they should be abandoned as a stand- 
ard of reference, and a true inch be adopted instead. 
During the discussion it was elicited, that until re- 
cently, and since some new processes have been per- 
fected, it has been very difficult to make screw gauges 
and maintain their exact size after hardening them, 
as the latter process causes them to change their form 
This leads to the inference that in all 
probability the Fox gauges, which were made some 
years ago, are not correct. The question, therefore, 
which will come up for the consideration of car-build- 
ers and master mechanics is, to what standard should 
taps and dies conform. 

It is very much to be regretted that there should be 
any difference in the standards employed by the two 
principal manufacturers of screw-cutting tools. It is at 
present aserious difficulty in the way of attaining 
uniformity in screw-threads, and it zeems certain to be 
a great hindrance to their business. Hardly any rail- 
road company will feel disposed to use the tools of 
either maker so long as there is ary doubt as to which 
is right. There can be no question that wholesome 


reference 
is 


more or less. 
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competition is often mutually helpful, and that when 
the agent of an establishment talks in favor of its 
products he prepares the way, to some extent at least, 
for his competitor. With the tap and die business, 
though, the case is quite different. The thing which 
is aimed at now is uniformity, and just so long as the 
manufacturers use their exertions to show that no 
uniformity exists between them, solong will the users 
of such tools hesitate about adopting the tools of 
either. 

There is, however, one consideration which must be 
kept in mind. This is, that absolute accuracy and pre- 
cision are unattainable. All that can be done is to ap- 
proximate to it. Modern appliances for making 
minute measurements are so perfect that almost any 
limit, even to a millionth of an inch, can be fixed as 
the allowable difference in the size of tools. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that the Sellers system of screw- 
threads establishes the outside diameters of screws. 
It also fixes the diameter at the root of the threads, 
the number of threads to an inch, and the form of the 
threads, although it does not seem clear whether 
the angle of the latter is measured in a. line 
with the axis of the screw, or at right angles 
to the threads, which would make a slight dif- 
erence. These being the conditions which must be 
observed to conform to the standard, and as measur- 
ing instruments can readily be obtained by which the 
diameters, the pitch and the angle of the threads can 
readily be measured to any required degree of pre- 
cision, it would seem that specifications, somewhat 
like the following, could be prepared and adopted so 
as to establish a standard of accuracy to which taps 
and dies should conform: 
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Some such specifications as these would establish a 
standard to which all manufacturers could work, and 
to which those who use taps could require all the tools 
that they bought to conform. This would make ex- 
pensive screw-gauges unnecessary, and with the use of 
micrometer callipers and a few simple instruments for 





measuring the angles of threads and their pitch, any 
buyer of taps and dies could determine whether they 
conformed to the standard. This would make it a 
comparatively simple thing to maintain interchange- 
ability. 


COMPANY’S LIABILITY TO EMPLOYES. 


The British Parliament has recently been discussing, 
somewhat elaborately, plans for requiring companies 
tomake compensation to employes who may become 
injured in performance of their duties by negligence 
of their fellow servants. The general doctrine upon 
which the courts have proceeded has been that this is 
one of the risks of the employment ; that if the com- 
pany has provided a plant, prescribed judicious rules, 
and selected good men, it has fulfilled its whole duty 
toward employés, and is not liable for injuries which 
one may sustain through carelessness of his fellows. 
There seems to have arisen, however, a somewhat 
earnest demand for a more stringent rule. Three bills 
having this purpose in view have been urged. One of 
these, known as Mr. Macdonald’s bill, proposes a very 
sweeping change ; viz.: That it shall no longer bea 
ground of defence in any action for bodily injury or 
loss of life, that the culpable person was employed in a 
common employment with the one injured, or that 
the risk of such injury was assumed by accepting the 
employment. This would, in effect, place a servant on 
the same ground with a stranger in respect to recovery 
for personal injury. Another bill, known as the Gov- 
ernment bill, and apparently introduced by Her Maj- 
esty’s ministers, as an unwilling concession to a popu- 
lar demand, proposes simply to extend the liability of 
employers for injuries of employés to cases of negligent 
acts or omissions by ‘‘servants in authority,” and de- 
fines servant in authority, with reference to railroads, 
as meaning any person (and no other) entrusted with 
the management of the road, or the traffic 
or some part of either, or of a station. This is 
Jittle more than declaratory of existing law; the ex- 
ception is undoubted, though perhaps not well under- 
stood, to the judicial rule denying liability, that a 
company may be liable to inferior servants for fault of 
those in superior authority—of the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the company in the various departments 
of its business. A third bill, urged by Mr. Thomas 
Brassey in the Commons and Earl De La Warr in the 
Lords, and around which a good deal of organized 
political support has gathered, proposes what is a 
moderate yet efficient alteration of the law, and well 
deserves attentive consideration in this country. Its 
main provision is as follows: 

** Where, after the passing of this act, personal injury is 
caused toa workman by reason of defective works, ma- 
chinery, plant or stock, used for the employer’s business; or 
by reason of the negligence of any person of any superior 

ade in the service of the employer (whether in the same or 
in any department of service); or by reason of the negli- 
gence of any person in the service of the employer to whose 
orders or directions the workman was bound to conform; or 
by reason of the act or omission of any person in the service 
of the employer, done or made in obedience to the employer's 
rules or by-laws, or in obedience to instructions given by 
any person delegated with the authority of the employer in 
that behalf; the workman, his wife, children, or legal rep- 
resentatives, shall have the same right of commponsntion and 
remedies against the employer as if he had not been a work- 
man of, nor in the service of the employer, nor engaged in 
his work, Provided always that the workman injured did 
not materiallv contribute by his own negligence to the cause 
of his injury.” 

In the United States a few of the states are known 
to have legislated somewhat comprehensively upon 
this subject. Georgia has provisions of law putting 
employés on the same footing as passengers in regard 
to recovery for personal injuries. So has Iowa; the 
act says that companies shall be liable for all damages 
sustained by any person, including employés, through 
neglect of agents or mismanagement by an engineer or 
employé. Wisconsin has a similar law. There may 
be some few other recent and local laws of this tenor. 
But for the most part the question of recovery for an 
employé’s injury is governed by the judicial rule that a 
railroad company is not liable to one employé for the 
consequences of a negligent act or omission of another 
employé engaged in the same general business. 
Reasons assigned are : that this is the true meaning of 
the contract of employment; when the man enters 
the company’s service he knows, from the general 
nature of the duties, that he will be exposed to more 
or less risk from any omission of care by his fellows, 
and this disadvantage is one of the things he assumes 
by his engagement, and which eught to be, and in 
theory of law is, considered in adjusting his wages. 
Also, that the servants working together have, and 
the directory of the company has not, means 
of knowing how carefully the service is per- 
formed, and what careless acts or omissions are becom- 
ing common ; and that to leave the risk of these upon 
the servants stimulates them to watchfulness over and 
correction or report of each other’s conduct; while to 
transfer it wholly to the company would encourage 


carelessness, and breed unknown dangers and risks in 
all branches of the service, in which the traveling pub- 
lic and the stockholders would be, together with the 
employés, involved. The general rule has been long 
recognized and is well known. The course of decisions 
during the past few years has suggested limits and 
qualifications which are of interest. 

1. One of the limitations now recognized is that the 
company is bound toward those whom it employs in 
operating the road to take reasonable care to provide 
a good, safe road and rolling stock, and to keep them 
in repair. Thedegree of duty owed to employés is not 
as high as toward passengers. But inherent defects in 
construction are not among the risks which, upon 
present views, the operating employés assume. They 
took no part in the construction, knew nothing of its 
sufficiency,and have the right to assume that the 
track, cars and machinery provided for their use have 
been made or selected with care, and are watched and 
inspected against deterioration. Accordingly, in cases 
where the track has been injudiciously laid so near a 
permanent obstruction that, notwithstanding a brake- 
man’s care in gomngabout his duty on a moving train, 
he could not help being knocked off ; where cars were 
so badly const:ucted that they could not be coupled 
without crushing the hands; where the locomotive hag 
become old, worn out and unmanageable; where the 
brakes or signal lights have been insufficient, the ser- 
vant has been allowed to recover, That does not mean 
that the companies are insurers, but that they must 
exercise due care. 

As an Erie train was crossing the bridge over the Con- 
hocton, the structure, and the train with it, fell; and a 
baggageman was killed. His widow’s action for damageg 
was sustained in the lower courts, and she recovered 
$5,000, notwithstanding the company proved that the 
bridge was a sound and safe one when it was built, 
that there had been regular and careful inspection, 
and that it had not been used too long—not quite ten 
years. The judges considered that the compan; was 
in duty bound, toward hands as well as toward pas- 
sengers, to maintain good bridges ; the baggageman 
had no part in the construction or inspection of the 
bridge, could not know that it was weak, or do any- 
thing to strengthen it if he did know ; and he ought to 
have the right to trust the company as to its condition, 
But the Court of Appeals reversed this decision, 
They said that a railroad corporation is a sort of in- 
surer of its bridges toward passengers, but toward con- 
ductors, engineers and trainmen it is only bound to 
take pains and care for building them well and inspect- 
ing and repairing them faithfully. The justice of such 
a rule lies chiefly in this, that the agents and servants 
of the company ‘are the persons who have the first 
knowledge of defects and are the only ones through 
whom repairs and improvements can be secured; and 
to keep up their interest it is well they should bear 
some risk, unless there has been a neglect by the 
President, directors or Superintendent of making 
judicious general arrangements. If these superior 
officers fail in the duty of making inspection and 
ordering and paying for repairs, the company will be 
liable even to employés for the consequence. There 
was on the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw road a common 
wooden trestle bridge, strong enough when built, but 
neither covered nor painted; and after the directors 
had allowed it to be used for fifteen years without 
ever inspecting it for decay, it one day fell, 
and an employé was injured. The Court held that 
the company must pay damages because of the 
neglect of inspection ; for the witnesses testified that 
the timbers were wholly rotten; striking an axe 
in anywhere would have shown an inspector that the 
structure was not fit to be used. If the defect has 
arisen suddenly, as by a storm or land-slide, and there 
has not been time for inspection, the company is not 
in fault and so is not liable. 

2. Upon similar grounds, while an employé may not 
recover for one omission by a fellow servant generally 
competent, he may for the omissions of an unskillful 
or incompetent servant; for here the direction is ac- 
tually in fault; they ought not to have employed such 
aman. That a company is bound toward its servants 
as well as toward passengers to make a careful, judi- 
cious selection of hands, is one of the limitations now 
generally recognized as pertaining to the rule. It is 
well illustrated by cases where companies have em- 
ployed men addicted to drunkenness. In cases where 
a conductor gave foolish orders for dividing a train, or 
a starter wrong directions for moving the trains, by 
reason of being intoxicated, and an employé has been 
hurt, the courts have said that the company must pay 
if the direction knew, or by prudent watchfulness 


would have learned, that the man was in the habit of 
drinking to excess; it is gross neglect for the company 
to employ a man in a dangerous and responsible post 
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train-starter was a sober, good man when first em- 
ployed, but fell into drinking habits afterward; and 
the only fault against the.company was that the Super- 
intendent only remonstrated with him and did not 
promptly discharge him. The Court said that was 
enough to render the corporation liable. There was an 
instance in Missouri where a practice grew up among 
the employés of the fireman taking charge of the loco- 
motive at switches and on side-tracks, to give the en- 
gineer a rest. The direction knew of this loose practice 
and did not forbid it, At last a conductor was injured 
by the incompetence and unskillfulness of a fireman 
who was thus in charge of the engine. The Vourt said 
he could recover from the company; which was bound 
to keep a competent engineer in charge of its engines. 

8. To prescribe judicious general regulations for 
operating the road is a duty which the company owes 
to its employés ; and if one is injured through a faith- 
ful compliance with injudicious rules the corporation 
does not escape damages because the immediate cause 
of the hurt was the act of anemployé. There was a 
case in Llinois where the rules of the company called 
upon the station-master to put mail bags on a night 
train at the time of making a flying switch, and did 
not call for adequate lights, or sufficient time for safe 
performance of the duty. The engineer ran the train 
according to rules, and the station-agent was run over 
and killed. The Court held that the company must 
pay, because the rules were defective and injudicious. 
This brought the fault home to the corporation itself, 

4, It is also an easily understood qualification of the 
rule that if the employé hurt has himself been 
negligent, he cannot recover, even though, aside from 
any fault on bis part, he might have an action. The 
doctrine of contributive negligence is fully applicable 
fo all these cases. 

5. There is also wide room for discussion in view of 
the different ranks and grades of service, and the 
different employments in which employés labor. Ac- 
cording to many of the cases, the two employés must 
be engaged ** in the same general business ” to warrant 
casting the risk of the fidelity and care of each upon 
the other instead of on the company. But in deter- 
mining what employés are ‘‘in the same general busi- 
ness,” the courts have run into a great variety of nice 
distinctions, 


Grain Exports. 

The export movement of flour, wheat and corn (not 
much other grain is exported) from the four ports of 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston, for 
the years 1878 and 1879, has been as follows : 














Flour, bbls,: 1879, 1878. Ine, or Dec. P. ¢, 
New York......... 4,224,752 2,787,762 I. 1,436,990 51.5 
Baltimore ......... 434,¢31 503,766 D. 159,135 - 26.8 
Philadelphia ...... 158,220 187,851 D. 29,631 15.7 
eens s.060 pas 95) 704,372 377,904 I. 416,378 110-1 

Totals....... 5,611,975 3,947,373 1. 1,664,602 42.2 

Wheat, bush.;: 1879 1878 Increase. P. c, 
New York......... 62,342,802 54,626,865 7,715,087 14.1 
Baltimore.......,. 32,340, 19,320,743 13,019,856 67.4 
Philadelphia ...... 17,348,061 8,785, LOO 8,562,961 ef 
NN PORES 4,805,366 3,809,721 1,085,645 28.4 

Totals....... 116,926,828 86,542,429 30,384,390 35.1 

Corn, bush.: 1870 1878 Inc. or Dee, P.c¢. 
New York......... 27,704,108 I. 8,331,579 30.1 
Baltimore... 16,872,510 I. 4,174,660 24.8 
Philadelphi 19,896,914 D. 5,811;308 29.2 
Boston....... 6,475,891 I. 413,191 6.4 











Totals....... 78,057,546 70,049,424 7,108,122 10.0 
There is something remarkable in the changes at 
different ports. When we look at the wheat move- 
ment we see that by far the larger part of the increase 
has gone to Baltimore and Philadelphia, the former 
increasing its exports two-thirds and the latter nearly 
doubling its exports, while New York's increased less 
than one-seventh. But when we look at flour, which 
might be expected to follow substantially the same 
course-as wheat, we find that New York’s exports have 
increased more than one-half, while there was a large 
decrease at Baltimore and Philadeitphia, which had 
such enormous increases in wheat; and if we take 
wheat and flour together, on the usual basis of five 
bushels of wheat to one of flour, we have the figures as 
follows: 





1879. 1878. Increase, P. c, 

New York... ... $3,466,662 68,565,675 14,900,087 21.7 
Baltimore....... 34,513,553 22,289,573 12,224,181 54.8 
Philadeiphia.... 18,139,161 9,724,355 8414806 86.5 
Boston....... .. 8,866,226 5,699,691 3,166,535 55.5 
Total........ 144,985,803 106,279,204 38,706,509 36.4 


Thus, while the increase of wheat exports from New 
York was but three-fifths the increase at Baltimore 
and nine-tenths that at Philadelphia, its increase in 
exports of wheat and flour together were 22 per cent. 
greater than the increase at Baltimore and 77 per cent. 
greater than that at Philadelphia. 

It must be remembered that until 1878 Baltimore 
had never had large wheat receipts or exports, but had 
gained greatly in its corn business, chiefly at the expense 
of New York. Itis, therefore, surprise to find 
that it has not increased in corn exports in 1879 as 
much as nor in as great a proportion as New York, 


same district as Baltimore, and has also, of late years, 
greatly increased its traffic in that grain, has had a very 
large falling-off, considerably exceeding the aggregate 
gains of Baltimore and Boston, so that New York’s in- 
crease is greater than the total increase in corn exports. 

Finally, the aggregate exports of wheat, corn and 
flour from these four ports, flour reduced to bushels, 
have been: 








1879. 1878 Increase, P. c, 

New York.. . 19,502,350 96,269,784 23,232,566 24.1 
Baltimore............ 55,560,924 39,162,083 16,398,841 41.9 
Philadelphia ......... 32,224,767 29,621,269 2,603,498 8.8 
ea em 15,756,308 12,175,582 3,580,726 29.4 
Totals. ........ 223,044,349 177,228,718 45,815,631 26.0 


Of the total increase, therefore, a little more than 
one-half was exported from New York, where, how- 
ever the percentage of increase was less than at 
Boston and much less than at Baltimore. The percent- 
age of the total exported from each port each year 
was : 


Balti Phila- 
New York. more, delphia. Boston. 
1878.... rere > 16.7 6.9 
DS adaatedivirtcvecvss 53.6 24.9 14.4 a 


Considering the great change in the receipts, and es- 
pecially the enormous increase of Baltimore’s receipts 
of grain, the changes in the percentages of ex ports are 
trifling, consisting chiefly in an increase of 2.8 per 
cent. at Baltimore afid a decrease of 2.3 per cent. at 
Philadelphia. 

We have heretofore shown that there were indica- 
tions that the great increase of wheat production in 
the Ohio valley was a chief cause of the great increase 
in wheat re ceipts and exports at Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. One of these, it seems to us, is the difference 
between the course of wheat and flour exports from 
these ports. The great revival of winter wheat pro- 
duction in this valley has been so sudden that provis- 
ion has not been made for grinding much more than 
the usual amount ; but the increase in the Northwest 
was expected, and to a greater extent provided for. 
However, it is true that some ports have an advantage 
in flour, which they do not have in grain, and that the 
latter seems much easier to divert than the flour. For 
instance, Boston is not an important grain-exporting 
city. Last year Baltimore exported 614 times as much 
wheat and Philadelphia 814 times as much; yet Boston 
then exported a third more flour than both of these 
cities put together. But here again we find an anomaly. 
Boston's flour exports have more than doubled since 
1878 without any apparent cause, and Baltimore shows 
a large decrease. 

The percentages of the total exports of each grain 
from the four ports which were shipped from each one 
ot them were as follows: 


-New York.— —Baltimore.— —Philadelphia—, —Boston.— 
1878, 1879, 1878. 1879. 1878. 1879. 1878, 1879. 
Flour. 70.7 75.3 15.0 7.7 48 2.8 9.5 14.2 


> 


Wheat 63.1 53.3 2, 
Corn . 


Oo 482 22.3 27.9 10.2 14.8 4.4 4.2 
39.0 6,2 Re 


3.8 27.0 28.0 18.0 9.1 8.8 

These percentages should not be confounded with 
those which we are accustomed to give from time to 
time of the receipts at Atlantic ports, which cover all 
grains, but usually not flour, and extend to all seven 
of the Atlantic ports; nor with the annual review of 
the grain trade, which covers flour and all grains at 
jive ports—Montreal besides the four above mentioned. 


Railroad Taxation. 


We are publishing from the manuscript the extremely 
valuable report of the committee of state railroad commis- 
sioners on the subject of the “ Taxation of Railroads and 
Railroad Securities.” Last week we published the report 
proper, containing the recommendations of the committee, 
and this week we begin the publication of the appendix, de- 
scribing the systems of railroad taxation in force in Canada, 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Russia, which were supplied by our diplomatic 
agents abroad, at Mr. Adams’ request, to the State Depart- 
ment. The final portion gives a summary of the systems 
practiced in the different states of the Union. 

The whole gives a view of the methods of railroad taxation 
practiced in nearly all the important countries of the world. 
There is not much evidence presented as to how far any sys- 
tem is satisfactory in its workings, which is a matter not 
easy to determine. Usually, tax-payers feel that they are 
oppressed and governments complain that taxes are evaded, 
while each class of tax-payers claims that it bears a dispro- 
portionately large share of the public burdens, The impor- 
tant thing is that the tax should be as nearly as possible uni- 
form, easily ascertainable, simple and unescapable; that the 
railroad company may easily know what it has to 
pay, that the amount shall form its due proportion 
of the taxes, and that the assessment may be made simply, 
requiring the least possible interference of the hundreds of 
local tax officers on the lines of the road. 

The statements of the systems of taxation abroad will be 
found, many of them, extremely interesting ; in France the 
railroads serve as tax-gatherers for the government 
as it were, a definite tax per mile traveled be- 
ing levied on all passengers, which the railroads are 
authorized to add to their regular rates. In a 





large country pretty well isolated from other countries 


and that Philadelphia, which receives from nearly the 
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and having a centralized government, this is a pretty fair 
tax, which has the great advantage of costing the govern- 
ment nothing to collect. It is not, however, and is not in- 
tended to be, a tax on the railroads, but a direct tax on their 
passengers. Of course it would be impracticable in this coun- 
try, because a tax in one state would drive competitive 
travel to lines in other states; and it could nowhere be ap- 
plied, without great injury to business, to freight traffic. 

The report is an extremely creditable piece of work, which 
will have a permanent value. The subject of railroad taxa- 
tion is coming up every year in one state or another and 
usually in several, and this report will give all the parties 
interested an account of all the precedents, Too frequently 
legislation and attempts at legislation on the subject area 
sort of groping in the dark. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Kansas Central.—Extended from Onaga, Kansas, west- 
ward to Butler, 16 miles. Gauge 3 ft. 

Illinois Central.—The Chatsworth Division is extended 
from Strawn, IIl., southwest to Anchor, 1014 miles. 

Des Moines, Adel & Western.—Extended from Mosquito 
Creek, Ia., westward to Panora, 10 miles. Gauge, 8 feet. 

This is a total of 3614 miles of new railroad, making 
8,887 miles reported thus far as built in 1879. 


Tue DECEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT deserves particular 
notice because a 40-cent rate was maintained throughout 
the month, for the first time, we imagine, since 1874. In 
1878 and also in 1877, rates were good when navigation 
closed and had been well maintained through the fall, but 
soon after the close of navigation the roads began under- 
bidding and making time contracts, so that before the end 
of the month the great bulk of the business was done at re- 
duced rates, though the demoralization did not become com- 
plete until January. 

At the Northwestern markets the shipments became much 
less than the receipts long before navigation closed, and 
stocks have been accumulating there rapidly ever since the 
middle of October. In the ten weeks ending Dec. 27, 1879, 
the receipts of these markets have been 46,500,000 bushels, 
their shipments have been but 26,460,000 ; yet all this time 
the supply from interior points has been so great and the ex- 
ports so light that stocks have been accumulating at the sea- 
board. 

Below we give the movement for the four weeks ending 
Dec. 27 for six years: 








Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 

receipts. shipments. receipts, 

1874... on ; . 8,570,191 2,448,985 5,523,812 
BEN, Fb eoby 2 sb0bdveesereves 8,621,061 3,637,634 6,624,544 
1576.... . 10,565,091 4,937 , 866 8,762,948 
7 § Sore -. 9,653,136 4,781,182 12,536,991 
1878 . 13,403,862 5,898,576 12,352,801 
|. a ne ... 15,308,123 4,416,660 14,684,759 
The movement to the Northwestern markets, which are 


mostly lake or river ports, ‘might/not be expected to be 
affected so much by the rail ratesas the shipments thence. 
Wefind that their receipts have been much larger this Decem- 
ber than ever before. ‘Their shipments, which are likely to be 
more effected than the shipments through from interior 
points, since there is no advantagein sending to a lake port if 
the grain is to be forwarded by rail, have been about one- 
fourth less than in 1878, anda littleless than in 1876 or 1877. 
Butjthe gross movement is seen best in the receipts of Atlantic 
ports, which, with a forty-cent rate maintained, have been 
19 per cent. greater this yearthan last, and larger than 
in any previous year. Certainly this is a very satisfactory 
result, especially in view of the fact that the export demand 
is so light as to reduce the rates for ocean carriage from New 
York to Liverpool to six cents a bushel, which is the lowest 
that we have ever seen quoted. With exports active it 
seems quite probable that the movement this winter might 
fully equal the immense one of last winter, even with the 
forty-cent rate maintained until February or later. 
AMERICAN RAIL PRODUCTION in 1879 is estimated by the 
Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association, who 
is the best informed authority, at 1,100,000 tons, 650,000 
of which were steel rails; and there was, besides, an impor- 
tation of 60,000 tons. The total production in 1878 was 
788,111 tons, of which 499,817 tons were steel, and the im- 
portations were but nine tons. Thus the increase in con- 
sumption was about 372,000 tons, which alone, would suffice 
to lay 4,225 miles of track with 56-lb. rails, and the tota 
consumption was sufficient for 12,182 miles laid with such 
rails. The total new road constructed probably did not re- 
quire more than the equivalent of 4,000 to 4,200 miles of 
such rails (very little being laid with heavier rails and many 
hundreds of miles with lighter ones), so that it would appear 
that the renewals of the year were equivalent to about 
7,000 miles of new track, or 616,000 tons of rails. We esti- 
mate that the tons of rails in tracks at the beginning of 1879 
was 9,860,000, which would make the renewals of the year 
equivalent to 7.26 per cent. The percentages of rails re- 
newed for eight years past, by our calculations, have been: 








IBIB.: nde seccncsess bos 10.40 | 1876 . 7.16 
1873 a 9.08 | 1777 6.01 
i, Sere ter: oe 7.40 | 1878.... 5.50 
BEES. cccccercct sveendivese FAS DFO Sedo Be eviet nek Chae od ee 7.26 


All consumption for second tracks and sidings is here in- 
cluded with the renewals, because no statistics are accessi- 
ble for such work, which of course is done chiefly when traf- 
fic presses and the roads have good earnings. Until last 
year not many roads had felt the pressure of traffic greatly 
since 1878, and we know that a very large amount of rails 
was used by the Erie alone last year for second track and 
third rail. But it is also probable that there has been some 
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increase in the percentage of rails actually renewed, be- 
cause the roads were better able to make such renewals ; 
this was not to any great extent on roads of heavy traffic, 
which have generally been kept in better instead of worse 
condition since 1873, but probably chiefly in new roads 
which had had very light earnings and no credit, and could 
not last much longer without renewals. 


ARGUMENT ON THE REAGAN Bru will be heard by the 
House Committee on Commerce Tuesday next. There cer- 
tainly has been insufficient discussion of the provisions of 
this bill, though some excellent arguments were presented in 
behalf of the railroad companies last year. But the subject is 
too important to be decided off-hand, as it were, by a com- 
mittee which bas hundreds of other important matters to oc- 
cupy its attention, after hearing half a dozen railroad com- 
panies, and without any wide general discussion of the sub- 
ject. Unless there has been some change in the provisions 
of this bill, its strict enforcement would be something like a 
national calamity, expressly forbidding the maximum ef- 
fectiveness of the railroads, which requires that they should 
do the largest aggregate amount of work at the smallest 
possible cost. A national railroad law of some kind is desir- 
able in many respects, or would be if it could be made to 
take the place of the many and various state laws, 
which, however, with our federal government is possible 
only to a very limited extent; but it is questionable whether 
a committee of Congress would be able to frame such a law. 
Nobody can do it without a preliminary investigation and 
study by experts to inform the legislators. A qualified com- 
mission which should include in its number economists and 
traffic experts—such men as Mr. Adams, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, Mr, Fink, Prof. Walker and Mr. Wells, with 
representatives of the shippers’ interests from some leading 
branches of industry, and some intelligent railroad officers to 
represent railroad interests, by giving a year or two of solid 
work to the investigation might produce some useful results 
and really immensely hasten practicable and effective legis- 
lation. It is not to be supposed that any one, whatever his 
familiarity with the subject, can draft a just and effective 
law, applicable to the whole country, at a moment’s ora 
week’s or a year’s notice. No one can do it without a fuller 
investigation than has ever yet been had; without inquiring 
what the effect of any proposed legislation would be on all in- 
terests and in all parts of the country. What might suit the 
Rochester millers, for instance, might be deadly to the North- 
west, and »ot both sides simply but all sides should be heard 
before any action is taken. 


THE CENTRAL, OF GEORGIA, as is reported by telegraph 
elsewhere, transfers the 710 miles of road which it works 
directly, with the control of some 300 miles more, to the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Company under lease. 


The motive of the lease is the desire of the Chattanooga | post 


to secure a line to the Atlantic; but 
it carries with it the control of the business of 
pretty much all Central and Southwestern Georgia 
and a strong hold upon that of Eastern Alabama. The 
lease is somewhat unexpected, for the Central has occupied 
such a strong position and has been so much of a dictator in 
its own field that it did not seem likely to give up its inde- 
pendence, but the Chattanooga Company offered the induce- 
ment of steady dividends, and further had a threat to hold 
over the Central in the possibility of its leasing the Macon 
& Brunswick road from the state of Georgia next week, 
with the right to extend that road from Macon to Atlanta. 
The great advantage to the lessee is the contro] of a traffic 
for which the Cincinnati Southern had just got ready to 
compete, and which it was sure to get a share of if the 
Georgia railroads remained independent; and for which 
heretofore the Louisville & Nashville has been a very effec- 
tive competitor. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis now controls a 
line from St. Louis to Savannah, all complete except the gap 
from Nashville to Owensboro Junction in Kentucky, which 
it will not take long to fill up. The lease may have an im- 
portant effect on Southern business, as the leading Green 
Line road now acquires one of the chief Eastern railroad 
and steamer lines, and will thus, as it were, havea voice 
and interest on both sides of the house, which may incline 
it to conservative action and a balance of interests. 


Company 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO’s PossIBLE CONNECTIONS TO NEW 
YorK are the subject of a good deal of current talk and re- 
port just now. ‘Two lines have been pointed out by rumor, 
both implying a combination with the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, which, indeed, is necessary and to which the Reading is 
probably not averse, as it is not likely to object to anything 
which may bring additional business to its New York line. 
One of these lines requires the use of the Western Maryland 
and its proposed branch to Waynesboro in the Cumberland 
Valley, with an extension of that branch to reach the Har- 
risburg & Potomac, a short iron-ore line, and the construc- 
tion of that road from its present terminus to Harrisburg. 
This, it is said, would be practicable at a reasonable cost, 
the most expensive work needed being the bridge over the 
Susquehanna at Harrisburg. This line might be acceptable 
to the Reading, from the fact thatthe Coal & Iron Company 
owns some large tracts of iron land in the Cumberland Val- 
ley, to which it would thus secure access over its own line. 

Another line talked of is over the Western Maryland to 
Emory Grove, and thence by way of Hanover, with an ex- 
tension of the Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg 
road from Hanover Junction to Columbia to connect with 
the Reading’s Branch to that town. This line is less direct, 
but probably less costly than the other ; it also would re- 
quire a bridge over the Susquehanna. Possibly there is some 
basis of fact under these rumors. In any case something 


probably depends on the decision of the Court in the Junc- 
tion Railroad suit, which is expected very soon. 


A DRAWBRIDGE ACCIDENT occurs this week as if to illus- 
trate or emphasize the discussion in these columns. So far 
as at present appears, the illustration is, chiefly, of the neces- 
sity of an interlocking system that really interlocks; for if 
the testimony of the train-men is correc t,the distance signal 
stood at safety, while the home signal was at danger. But 
evidently the full-stop rule in this case would have prevented 
the accident. 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows : 
Lehigh gg 4 annual meeting, at the office, No, 238 South 
Third street, Philadelphia, Jan, 20, at noon. 


Fitchburg, annual meeting, at. the passenger station in 
Causeway street, Boston, Jan. 27, at 11 a. m. 


Railroad Conventions. 


The Western Railroad Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Chicago on Tuesday, Jan. 13. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, (leased to Pennsyl- 
vani Company), 154 per cent., quarterly, payable Jan. 2, on 
special guaranteed stock; also, 154 percent., quarterly, pay- 
able Jan. 6, on regular stock. 

— & Nashville, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable 

eb. 1. 

Rome & Clinton, 314 per cent., semi-annual, payable on 
demand. 

Winchester & Potomac (leased to Baltimore & Ohio), 3 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 1 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis, 4 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable Feb. 2. 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Cairo & Vincennes road was sold in Springfield, Il., 
Jan. 5, under a decree of the United States Circuit Court. 
It was bought by J. W. Drexel and C. E. Tracy, trustees, 
for account of the bondholders, the price being $2,000,000, 
and the buyers assuming the liabilities of the road for Re- 
ceiver’s certificates and claims allowed for labor, supplies, 
ete. The road extends from Cairo, Ill., to Vincennes, a” 
157 miles, and has a bonded debt of $5,000,000. Its earnings 
have always been light, not much exceeding the expenses, 

The Atlantic & Great Western road was sold in Akron, O., 
Jan. 6, under concurrent decrees of the courts of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, by Gen. H. Devereux as Special 
Commissioner. Only one bid was made, and the was 
sold at $6,000,000—the minimum appraised valuation—to 
R. G. Rolston and 8. A. Strang, of New York, who repre- 
sented the Reorganization Trustees. The sale inciuded the 
entire road, with all its lease interests, subject to some prior 
liens. A protest was filed for the United States Rolling- 
Stock Company. 

The sale of the New Jersey d& New York road, which was 
to have taken place at Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 3, has been 
poned by order of the Chancellor, pending an application 
to amend the decree of sale. 

The South Mountain road is again advertised to be sold, 
this time by the Sheriff of Dauphin County, Pa., at Harris- 
burg, Jan. 15. This is independent of the sale ordered by 
the United States Court in foreclosure proceedings. The 
road is partly graded from Hamburg, Pa.,to Harrisburg, with 
a branch from Bernville to Reading, but has no track laid. 


A Green Line Meeting. 

A meeting was held in Evansville, Ind., Dec. 30, at 
which were present representatives of a number of compa- 
nies interested in the Green Line. The object of the meet- 
ing was to consider the general subject of rates to South- 
eastern points by the Green Line and the eastern lines, and 
the alleged discriminations made. 

After a general discussion a letter was agreed upon and 
prepared, to Mr. Albert Fink, Trunk Line Commissioner, on 
the relation of the trunk lines to the traffic between the 
West and South Atlantic ports. 


General Passenger Agents’ Meeting. 

A dispatch from Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 7, says: ‘Ata 
meeting of general passenger and ticket agents of Northern, 
Western, Southern and Southeastern lines to-day, a system 
was adopted by which it is hoped all lines will be able to 
work in unison to prevent the cutting of rates, or any other 
irregular practices. The meeting is busy to-night on a re- 
vision of the rates. There will be a reduction in rates from 
Louisville and Cincinnati and contiguous points, on account 
of the completion of the Cincinnati Southern road, but the 
reduction will not affect points east of Pittsburgh or west of 
Indianapolis, the rates from those regions being the same in 
oe ap aa to the proposed decrease. The agents will finish 
heir labors at a late hour to-night.” 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlantic, Mississippi d& Ohio.—The following circular is 
dated Petersburg, Va., Jan. 1, 1 : “Col. Frank Huger is 
hereby assigned to duty as Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion. He will be obeyed and respected accordingly. Col. 
Huger’s address will be Lynchburg, Va.” 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel d& Western.—The new board has 
elected Frederick L. Ames, President, in place of Gen. Wm. 
L. Burt. Mr. Ames is said to hold a controlling interest in 
the company. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—Mr. J. O. 
Phillippi has been papoenee Assistant Superintendent, with 
office at Lincoln, Neb, 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The following circular 
is dated Jan, 1: ‘‘ Mr. J. Francis Lee, late Assistant General 
Passenger Agent Grand Trunk Railway, is hereby appointed 
Canadian wine wt Agent of this company, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, Ont. 

‘“*Mr. A. B. Farnsworth, heretofore Northeastern Passen- 
ger Agent of this company, will assume the duties of New 
big State Passenger Agent, with headquarters at Syracuse, 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—Mr. J. W. Hunter has been 
appointed Master of Transportation in place of J. N. Neel- 
ley, resigned. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—Mr. H. 8. Morse 
has been appointed General Superintendent, with office at 
Indianapolis. He was formerly on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis.—Mr. M. Gilhooley 





is appointed Road-Master in place of J. W. Kennedy, re- 


Syne. Mr. James White is appointed Assistant Road- 
aster. 


Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington.—The following circu- 
lar announces Officially a oe taking place Jan. 1, which 
we have already noted: ‘Mr. John MacLeod, (General 
Superintendent, having resigned, Mr. Wm. Mahl has been 
appointed General Superintendent. His orders will be re- 
spected and obeyed accordingly.” 


Maine Railroad Commission.—The Governor of Maine 
has nominated Mr. A.W. Wilder, of Skowhegan, as Railroad 
Commissioner for another term. 


New York & New England,—The Sollowing poral order 
from Nips reetens ° ay one —. 1, Al alin 

“ rl, ey ., is hereby appoin r 
and assuch will have charge of all accounting connected 
with the operation of this railroad. All agents, conductors, 
and other employés receiving or disbursing money for the 
company will make such returns and reports to him as may 
be required from time to time. 

‘*2. Thomas Nixon, Esq., is hereby announced as Travel- 
ing Auditor and Inspector, and in addition to the duties hith- 
erto performed by him will perform such duties and make 
such reports as may berequirea of him by the Auditor, to 
whom he will report for detailed instructions. 

“3. J.C. Rawn, Esq., Civil Engineer, is hereby appointed 
Engineer, in charge of bi — and buildings. Road- 
masters and bridge foremen will report directly to and re- 
ceive their instructions from him. 

‘*4, George E. Boyden, Esq., Master Mechanic of the 
Eastern Division, is hereby appointed Superintendent of 
Motive Power, and as such will have charge of all the engine 
and car shops and the employés therein, shop machinery, 
engines, cars and other property connected with the motive 
power department. He will receive hisorders directly from 
the Vice-President, and will make such returns as may 
required to the Auditor, Foremen of shops will report 
directly to and receive their instructions from him,” 


New York, Lake Erie d& Western.—Mr. Thomas West is 
appointed Master Mechanic of the Buffalo Division, in place 
of Mr. Frank M. Wilder, promoted to be Superintendent of 
motive power. Mr. West has been General Foreman of the 
Susquehanna shops. 


Ohio Central.—The officers of this company, successor to 
the Columbus & Sunday Creek, are: President, Dan, P. 
Eels, Cleveland, O.; Vice-President, Samuel Thomas, 
Columbus, O.; General Manager, Wm. B. Howard, Colum- 
bus, O.: General Counsel, C. 8. Brice, Lima, Ohio, 


Pacific Railway Improvement Co.—This company, which 
is to build the Texas & Pacific to El Paso, organizes in Con- 
necticut with the following directors: Sidney Dillon, G. M. 
Dodge, Solon Humphreys, George M. Pullman, Charles F., 
Woerishoeffer. The board elected G. M. Dodge, President; 
Sidney Dillon, Vice-President; Henry R. Bond, Secretary; 
Charles F, Woerishoeffer, Treasurer. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Mr, Henry Monett 
has been appointed General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
with office in Columbus, Ohio. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—At the annual meeting in 
Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. a the following directors were 
chosen: Wm. R. McKeen, Alex. McGregor, Josephus Col- 
lett, D. W. Minshall, Henry Ross, F. C. Crawford, Geo, E. 
Farrington. The board elected W. R. McKeen President. 


Utah Eastern.—The directors of this new company are : 
Robert C, Chambers, Geo. M. Scott, Henry Dinwoodey, 
Francis Armstrong, Edmund Wilkes, John A. Groesbeck, 
Joseph M. Cohen, Robert Harkness, and Robert T, Burton, 
all of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Vincennes & Petersburg.—This compan 
ized with the following officers: T. L. Watson, President ; 
W. J. Williams, Vice-President; C. W. Jones, Secretary ; 
H. A. Foulks, Treasurer. Office at Vincennes, Indiana. 


Wabash, St. Louis d& Pacific.—Mr, Harry F. Clark has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Illinois Division, in 
place of Mr. C. H. Chappell, who has gone to the Chicago & 
Alton. 

Mr. C. P. Chesebro has been appointed Car Accountant, 
with office in St. Louis. 


has been organ- 


PERSONAL. 


—Col. C. Ellsworth, Receiver of the Denver & Rio Grande 
road, with bis wife and a lady friend, were seriously injured 
on Dec. 29, a special train in which they were riding having 
been blown from the track in a violent gale. 

—Mr. Frank J. Hecker, recently General Superintendent 
of the Eel River Railroad, and formerly of the Ulster & 
Delaware, is now Vice-President, Manager and '‘I'reasurer of 
the Peninsular Car Works at Detroit. 

—Mr. James W. Kennedy, for 15 years Road-Master of 
the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis road, has resigned 
that position, dating from Jan. 1 

—Mr. W. A. Vaughan, lately appointed Superintendent of 
the Saginaw & Mackinaw Division of the Michigan Central, 
was married Dec. 30 to Miss Nellie Abbott, of Detroit. 

—Gen. Wm. L. Burt withdraws altogether from the man- 
agement of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western road, re- 
signing his position as a director, as well as that of President. 
Mr. Burt has been thoroughly identified with the road from 
its first commencement. 

—Mr. Morris Ketchum, who died in New York, Jan. 3, 
in his 84th year, was one of the old locomotive-building firm 
of Rogers, Ketchum & Grosvenor, now the Rogers Locomo 
tive Works. Afterward for many years he was a banker in 
New York, and as a banker bad relations with many rail- 
road companies. He was one of the first promoters and 
directors of the Illinois Central. In later years he was not 
fortunate in business, and he retired several years ago 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Grain Movement, 

For the week ending, Dec. 27, receipts and shipments of 
all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern markets and 
receipts at the seven Atlantic ports, have been, in bushels, 
for the past seven years : 






Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 

Year receipts. shipments. receipts. 
iB 2,697,297 yer. 2,005,793 
799017 1,464,357 

7E te 958, B55 1,630,724 
a . 2,452,064 964,705 1,882,838 
eae . 1,528,048 1,099,339 3,561,847 
ae 2 548.745 1,149,265 2,569.1 46 
_ (ry 2. 8R5.013 918,954 3,086,259 


The receipts of Northwestern markets for the week this 

ear are somewhat larger than for the preceding week, and 
larger than in the corresponding week of any previous year. 
The shipments of these markets are about a quarter less than 
in the preceding week, and smaller than in the correspond 
ing week of any previous year since 1874. 





‘he receipts of Atlantic ports for the week are smaller 











22 





than for the 


week, but larger than in the corre- 


previous 
sponding week of any previous year. 
Of the Northwestern 46.4 per cent., 


had 
St. Louis 17, Milwaukee 11.5, Toledo 10.9, Peoria 7.2, De- 
troit 3.7 and Cleveland 3.8 per cent. . 
Of the Atlantic Pare sce New York had 37.4 ay cent., 
Baltimore 31.8, Philadelphia 14, New Orleans 8.3, Boston 
6.7, Montreal 1.6, and Portland 0.2 per cent. New York’s 
receipts are the largest for three weeks and somewhat larger 
week of 1878, when, however, 
they were somewhat reducea ah a snow-blockade. Balti- 
more’s receipts are the largest for seven weeks and r 
than in the Conreaponding of 1878, but not much dif- 
ferent from those of 1877. Philadel ‘8, on the other 
mend, ave very much less than in 1878 and not half as great 
asin . 
Buffalo grain receipts for the year, for three years past, 
have been as follows: 














ye «ena Waaor 'pan7as 004.6 
UMD cocccts ~ ‘ves eben oes “ 4 
i rell........ 03 Naar ia 1114000 947,500 1,039,500 
Total......... aiveileae, 2,067,407  1,801.248 1,704,123 
Per cent. by rail............. 53.9 50.1 61 
Ph — cn 74,479,467 78,838,443 61,822,292 
IES ncccccececsesto entoes , y '* 4 
rt nena 8919101400 2817711300 157735200 
Total veces ss+114,380,867 107,600,743 77,557,582 
Per cent. by rail..:..... MT Tr 34.0 26.7 20.3 
Total receipts, reducing flour 
to wheal. .<esest ita 124,727,952 117,065,983 86,078,197 


: Shipments eastward of grain received by lake were as fol- 
Ows: ‘ 





1879. 1878. 1877. 
By canal, bughels............. 54,187,825 58,774,402 44,307,675 
iy vO, ies . 4c vated dase cate 16,308,526 19,136,668 14,410,885 
shih. cs navlateadith alent 70,496,351 77,911,070 58,718,560 
Per cent. by rail........ ...... BL b46 24.5 


The canal was from May 8 to Dec. 6, 213 days, in 
1879; April 15 to . 7, 257 days, in 1878, and from May 
8 to Dec. 7, 214 days, in 1877. 

Baltimore grain receipts for the year were as follows : 








1879. 1878. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Flour, barrels........ 1,308,004 1,407,329 D 99,325 7.1 
Wheat, bushels....... 934,684,126 22,017,120 I. 12,667,006 57.5 
+" RRA S = 23,161,996 17,907,108 I. 5,254,888 29.: 
Other grain........... 2,123,328 1,423,636 I. 699, 49.2 
Total grain...... 59,969,450 41,347,864 I. 18,621,586 45.0 
Total, flour re- 
duced to wheat. 66,509,470 48,384,509 I. 18,124,96) 37.5 
Grain exports for 1879 were 897,900 barrels and 68,264 
sacks of flour; 82,188,624 bushels of wheat, and 21,383,385 


bushels corn.’ Wheat exported was 92.7 cent., and corn 
92.1 per cent. of the amount received. ani : ‘ 
Railroad Earnings. 


Reports of earnings for various periods are received from 
the following roads: 


Eleven months ending Nov, 30; 
1879, 


1878. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
Atchison & Nebraska.. $480,637 $405,222 I. $75,415 18.6 
At., Miss. & Ohio....... 1,546,285 1,575,216 D. 28,931 18 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1,757,376 1,770,466 D. 13,090 0.7 
Chi. & West. Mich. .... 066 496,103 I. 96,963 19.5 
Detroit, Lansing & No. 1,013,991 899,176 I. 114,815 12.8 
Kan, City, Ft. Scott & 
SU. «+s savansuceenaous 801,182 775,874 I. 25,308 3.3 
Kan, City, Lawrence & 
GD. i... vdecnbcveibecegs 440,476 405,535 I. 34,941 8.6 
Kan. City, St. Jo. 
oD. i csses absence 1,617,611 1,394,032 I. 223,579 16.0 
Midland, of Canada.... 243,148 236,631 I, 6,517 2.8 
Mobile & Montgomery. 620,827 590,612 I. 30,215 5.1 
Southern Minnesota... 583,278 687,341 D. ,063 0.7 
Wisconsin Valley...... 204,679 186,223 1. 18456 9.9 
Month of October: 
Union Pacific....,...... $1,579,411 $1,442,662 I. $136,749 9.5 
Net earnings .... 1,009,842 1,012,965 I. 86,877 8.6 
Month of November : 
Ala. Gt. Southern,..... $49,600 $37,001 I. $12,599 34.1 
At, & Charlotte Air 
BANG. 5.0 casas senate 84,871 74,673 I. 10,198 13.7 
At. & Great Western.. 403,380 $42,433 I. 60,947 17.8 
At., Miss. & Ohio....... 179,970 175,892 LL 4,078 2.3 
Ches. & Ohio........... 078 151,240 D. 4,167 2.1 
Dakota Southern,..... 12,020 686 D. 11,666 49.2 
Kan. City, 8t. Jo, 
fb OAR .. 155,653 132,340 I. 23,313 17.6 
Mobile & Montgomery. 75,° 373 D. 6,042 7.4 
Og. & Lake Champlain, EET. WE law bicse Sheds cacuass $e 
Net earnings.. .. 14,127 13,497 I 630 4.1 
Southern Minnesota... 71, 52,036 I. 19,512 37.5 
Month of December ; 
Chi. & Eastern Ill...... ,026 qeneno I. $16,697 26.4 
Chi., Mil, & St, Paul.... 1,061,000 16,571 L 429 «648.1 
Central Pacific......... 1,311,000 1,432,917 D, 121,917 8.5 
Louisville & Nashville.. 630,000 505,843 [. 125,157 24.5 
Mo., Kansas & Texas .. 380,128 242,568 I. 137,460 56.7 
St. L., Iron Mt, & So.... 664,675 (195 I. 196,480 419 
St. L. & San Fran...... 212,800 102,700 I. 110,100 107.2 
Second Week in December; 
Kee. ey, St. Jo. & $35 
Tu une sbasenastea ee 353 $23,406 I 11,947 51.2 
Louisville & Nashville.. 157,894 Tioos I arty + 36.0 
Third Week in December : 
Atchison & Nebraska... $14,450 « Ll \ 67.0 
Chi. & West Mich ..... 11,362 10,217 I. 1,145 11.2 
Det., Lansing & No.... 19,248 16,105 I. 3,143 19.5 
Minn. & St. Louis ...... 3,956 6,488 I. 468 114.9 
St. Paul & Sioux City.. 22,410 23,572 D. 1,162 4. 
Wisconsin Valley ..... 832 2,368 I. 2, 104.1 
Week ending Dec, 26; 
Great Western..... ... $105,231 $64,840 I. $40,391 62.3 
Week ending Dec, 27: 
Grand Trunk........... $169,341 $124,212 I. $15,129 36.3 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Dec. 27, are reported 
as follows: 





1879, 
Anthracite. ....... 000+ 005-0008 199,551 
Semi bituminous.......... oe. 49, 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania... 56,900 ; 
Coke, Pennsylvania 36,566 Rh, ae nee 
Reports are imperfect this week, owing to partial suspen- 
sion of mining and to the closing = of the year’s tastueee, 
Shipments of coal to Richmond, Va., over the Bright Ho 
Railroad in the year ending Dec. 81 were 26,865 tons. Sales 
of the Belvidere Division, Penn- 


were chiefly local. 
e year ending Dec. 31 was as 


sere eee ee DODD cc cceeee 


The anthracite 
sylvania Railroad, for 


follows : 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Of the total in 1879, 719,415 tons were from the Lehigh, 
and 260,452 tons from the Ww yoming Region. 

Arrangements have been made to ship 20 cars of coke 
a day from the mines of the Tennessee Coal & Railroad 
Company to Terre Haute and St. Louis. The company is 
buil 200 new coke ovens to supply the demand for coke. 

Cumberland coal tonnage for the year was as follows: 





1879, 1878. Ince. or Dec, P.c. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R..... 1,044,603 895,562 I. 149,041 16.6 
Ches. & Ohio Canal........ 499.736 609,204 D. 109,468 18.0 
Bedford Div., Pa. R. R..... 155.773 145,864 I. 9,909 68 
ge ee eer 1,700,112 1,650,630 I, 49,482 3.0 


The heavy falling off from the strike has been more than 
made up by the great activity of the past few weeks. 
Colorado Business. 


The pool on Colorado business is reported as working very 
satisfactorily since it began in April last. There has been a 


623 | large increase in receipts on freight, with but a slight in- 


crease in tonnage. 


In the five months ending Sept. 1 there were sold 8,648 


emigrant tickets to Colorado points (Denver, Pueblo and 
0 Leadvi if 


lle), and 3,858 tourists’ tickets. Of other first-class 
tickets 7,656 were sold in the same time, 
Southwestern Association Rates. 


West-bound rates to Missouri River points which took effect 
Jan. 1, are as follows, in cents: 





“-—-— ———-From——- ——__-—_———— 
Missouri River 
Per 100 (bs. : points. Peoria, Chicago. Toledo. 
OY are 65 75 85 102 
a rae 50 60 70 84 
PLE pchvece ese 35 40 45 56 
A 25 30 30 39 
“ special 20 25 25 34 
Speer 15 22% 25 35 
Class A........ 25 32 371% 50 
a 20 27 30 40 
= err 15 17 20 30 
Lumber ......... 17 ieee 25 30 
Lime, staves and 
cooperage.... . 15 15 30 
Per barrel: 
Salt, cement and 
cashes’ 35 50 60 65 
Coal oil... ... 55 90 105 145 
Per ton of 2,240 lbs,: 
Railsand pig-iron 300 350 400 600 


For locomotives and tenders on their own wheels the 
charge is 27 cents per 100 Ibs. from Toledo, 20 from Chi- 
, 141¢ from East St. Louis, and 18'¢ from East Hanni- 
bal and Quincy. If on shipping trucks the charge is 39, 30, 
2214 and 21 cents from the same places. The man in charge 
is carried free, but no return pass is given. The charges on 
cars from all Mississippi River points to all Missouri River 
ints, including shipments via Toledo and Chicago, are 
90 per passenger car, $27.12 per mail or baggage car, 
$22.60 perpox freight car, and $18.08 per flat car. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Judgment Liens against Railroads. 

In Jeffrey against Moran, the United States Supreme 
Court lately held as follows: 

Judgment liens are the creatures of positive law, without 
which they cannot exist. A state may regulate them as it 
deems proper. So, where a mortgage on a railroad had been 
foreclosed and purchase thereunder had been made by Moran 
for the benefit of the creditors and trustees, and afterwards 
a new company had been formed; Held, that a judgment 
for damages recovered against the old organization, after 
the sale under foreclosure, was not a lien upon the road, and 
there could be none in equity touching the fund arising from 
the foreclosure sale. 

Negligence of Fellow Employe. 

In Everhart against the Terre Haute & Indianapolis Co., 
in the Indiana Supreme Court, suit was brought to recover 
damages for injuries received. The plaintiff, a by-stander, 
was requested by a train or trackman to get upon a moving 
flat car and set the brake. He complied, and while so en- 
gaged, the main train was violently pushed against his car, 
whereby he was thrown off and injured. The accident was 
the result of the negligence of the employés in charge cf the 
train. Held, That the plaintiff was a mere volunteer, and in 
assuming to discharge the duties of a brakeman, put himself 
in the attitude of the employé who requested his services. 
An employé injured by the negligence of his fellow servant 
in the same undertaking cannot recover from his employer. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Equipment Notes. 

The Central Vermont shops at St. Albans, Vt., have just 
turned out a new Mogul freight engine with 181¢ by 24 in. 
cylinders. 

The Peninsular Car Works, of Detroit, now own the shops 
formerly occupied by the Detroit Car Works and the Detroit 
Steam Forge. The car shops havea capacity of eight freight 
cars a day, and the company besides operates the foundry 
and steam forge. Mr. T. D. Buhl is President, and Mr. 
Frank J. Hecker Vice-President, Manager and _ Treas- 
urer. 

The LaFayette Car Co. has filed articles of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State of Indiana. The capital stock of 
the company is $100,000, and the directors for the ensuing 

ear will be B. F. Masten, Charles B, Robertson and Charles 





. Gore. 

The Philadelphia & Reading shops at Reading, Pa., are to 
build 400 coal and 1,000 box cars for the road. 

The Schenectady (N. Y.) Locomotive Works turned out 100 
locomotives in 1879, not beginning work until the latter part 
of March. Of these engines 75 had steel boilers and in 25 
the boilers were of iron. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe shops at Topeka, Kan., 
are turning out 25 new flat and coal cars a ome 

The Old Colony repair shop at Hyannis, Mass., is to be oc- 
cupied as a factory for freight cars, and about 125 men will 
be employed there. 

The Wason Car Works, at Chattanooga, Tenn., caught 
fire on the night of Dec. 31, and the main shop was de- 
stroyed, with about 50 cars in various states of progress, and 
10 just finished. It is thought that the fire was purposely 
started. The foundry, engine and boiler-house were saved. 
The company had contracts on hand for 200 cars for the Cin- 
cinnati Southern and 100 for the Western & Atlantic. It is 
said that the shops will be rebuilt at once. 

The Haskell & Barker Car Works, at Michigan City, Ind., 
are building 100 box cars for the Northern Pacific. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works have delivered two more 
consolidation engines to the Fitchburg road. 





‘ 1879. 1878. Increase. P.c.| The Michigan Car Works at Detroit have taken a contract 
South Amboy for shipmient..-.--50890 400,878 71'7e0 “46-7 | £0 build 1,000 freight cars for the Chicago & Northwestern 
Local distribution on N, J. lines.344,827 199,657 145.170 72.7 bh td 
Co.'s use on N. J, lines........ .. 96,771 84,383 12,438 14.8| Bowers, Dure & Co., at Wilmington, Del., have orders for 

—— | cars for the Shenandoah Valley, the St. Johns, Lake Eustis 
DOGG, . pase ous kas tanec aged 979,867 728,801 251,066 34.4| & Gulf, the Columbus & Sunday Creek and other roads. 
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They are also making the iron-work for a lot of cars to be 
built in Brazil. 

H. K. Porter & Co., at Pittsburgh, are buildin 
gines for the Bedford, Springville, Owensboro & 


two en- 
loomfield 


road, 
The Grant Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have 
i finished a freight engine for the Indianapolis, Peru & 
Yhicago. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


Of 54 furnaces in the Lehigh Valley in Pennsylvania, 51 
are now in blast. They have a capacity of about 600,000 
tons of pig iron a year. 

The rolling mill at Dover, N. J., has been sold to parties, 
who will start it vp and, it is said, add a steam forge and a 
car-wheel foundry. Mr. Hopkins, of Berwick, Pa., and 
Receiver Lathrop, of the New Jersey Central, are reported 
to be the chief partners in the new concern. 

The Chilled Car Wheel Grinding Co., of Carson, Nev., has 
received an order for one of its machines for grinding car- 
wheels from the Denver, South Park & Pacific Railroad. 

Ten of the 15 blast furnaces in New Jersey are now at 
work, and three more are being made ready to start up. 
Nearly all the iron ore mines in the state are being worked. 

The Central Foundry & Machine Shop, at Reading, Pa., 
has just completed a blowing engine of 225 horse-power for 
Keystone Furnace. 

Of the three new furnaces of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Co., Furnace A is finished and went into blast last week. 
Furnace B is also finished and will be started up in a few 
days, and Furnace C will be ready by April. 

new blast furnace is to be built at Birmingham, Ala., 
very soon. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Toledo, Ann Arbor & Northeastern Company will 
receive bids at Ann Arbor, Mich., until Jan. 24, for a timber 
trestle bridge over the Huron River. It will be about 900 
ft. long, 24 ft. posts on piles, bents 24 ft. apart, and will con- 
tain about 250 M. pine timber. Drawings, etc., can be seen 


at the office of Prof. C. E, Greene, Engineer, in Ann 
Arbor. 
The Detroit Bridge & Iron Works are to build a new 


bridge over the St. Joseph River at Niles, Mich., on the 
Michigan Central road. It will be 564 ft. long. 

The Toronto (Ont.) Bridge Works have lately completed 
several large bridges on the Credit Valley road.* 

R. F. Hawkins, of Springfield, Mass., has acontract for a 
number of bridges, both wood and iron, on the New York 
& New England extension from Waterbury to Brewsters. 


Shims. 


An engineer on the Baltimore & Ohio celebrated his fifty- 
third birthday by blowing the whistle that number of times 
when he passed his native village. The inhabitants then 
wished he had died in infancy. 

In Virginia they settle little difficulties about train orders 
in 4 summary way. An exchange says that a difficulty 
occurred at Staunton a few days ago between a railroad 
conductor and engineer, in which pistols were freely used, 
one of the combatants receiving three wounds and the other 
one. Both are badly hurt, but will probably recover. 

A tramp was knocked 10 feet from the track by a Midland 
engine near Morsston recently, but wasn’t hurt much.— 
Port Jervis Gazette. That Midland engine is a failure.— 
Waverly Advocate. Unquestionably. 

Waggs went tothe station of one of our railroads the 
other evening, and finding the seats all occupied, said, in a 
loud tone, ‘‘ Why, this car isn’t going?’ Of course, these 
words caused a general stampede, and Waggs took the best 
seat. The train soon moved off. Inthe midst of the indig- 
nation the wag was questioned. ‘‘ Yousaid the car wasn’t 
going?” ‘ Well, it wasn’t then,” replied Waggs, ‘‘ but it is 
now.” 

This last is taken from an exchange merely to remark that 
it is a venerable relic whose origin is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. It is said to have been first wri\tenconcerning a Reman 
chariot, but some German students believe that the essence 
of itcan be found in the Sanscrit, and it is quoted by an 
early Chinese paragrapher concerning a canal boat. 

She Wanted to Know. 

She had a long, thin, hook nose, which looked like an in- 

terrogation mark, wore spectacles, had two curls in front of 


each ear and was a passenger on an east-bound Union Pacific 
train. 





‘*Mr. Conductor,” said she, ‘‘can you tell me where we get 
dinner ?” 

“At Fremont.” 

‘What time ?” 

*¢ 2:20 p. m.” 

‘* How long do we stop ?” 

“Thirty minutes.” 

‘*What do they charge for dinner ?”’ 

‘“* Seventy-five cents.” 

‘*There is no danger of getting left, is there ?” 

‘*None whatever, madam. You watch me at the table, 
and you can rest easy as long asl am there. I have gota 
hearty appetite and am a slow eater. I never saw a passen- 
ger take more time in eating than I do.” 

** Would you object to my sitting along side of you, 
that there will not be the least danger of being left behind 

**Oh, then you don’t want to be the girl I left behind 
me.” 

‘*No, sir. You see, I am a school teacher and my engage- 
ment begins on Monday.” 

**Hem! haw! Wel!, no, I haven’t any objections?’’ 

“Thank you, sir. Now could you tell me when the train 
gets into Omaha’” 

** 3:25 p. m. 

** When does it leave?” 

**3:50 p. m.” 

‘* We cross the Missouri River there?” 

‘Yes, madam.” 

**Is the bridge safe?” 

** Perfectly.” 

‘*T always have fearsnow whenever crossing a bridge. be- 
cause so many railroad bridges are breaking down. Is it 
what they call a self-supporting bridge?” 

‘* Yes, madam, if it is not op ee there is not any 
part of the Union Pacific road that is. ifty cents a pas- 
senger and ten dollars per freight car, make it self-sup- 
porting.” 

* But it blew down, didn’t it ?” 

‘* Well, that was not owing to any defect in the support.” 

**T am afraid you are trying to make sport of me.” 

** Not at all, madam.” 

“* Well, one question more. Can you tell me when the stage 
leaves Vermillion, Henry County, Ia ?”’ 

‘* No, madam.” 

* Well, now, that is strange. I thought conductors knew 
everything about traveling. It seems to me the “company 
ought to employ men who can inform the traveling public on 
all such important matters.” 

‘Fremont! Thirty minutes for dinner,” shouted the 
brakeman. The conductor, in the rush that followed, gave 
the inquisitive passenger the slip, and went off to the lunch- 
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stand and got his dinner.—Omaha Bee. 
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An American Railroad in Japan. 


A Yokohama (Japan) dispatch says: ‘‘Crawford, an 
American engineer, goes to the Uni States authorized to 
completely equip an American railway from Yezo to the 
coal fields of the interior through the city of Sappero, a dis- 
tance of 53 miles. European speculators strenuously ob- 
jected to this work being confided to Americans, but the 
cheapness of the contract and sound workmanship overcame 
his rivals.” 

Railroad Men's Ball. 


The Metropolitan Manhattan Railway Mutual Aid Asso 
ciation, consisting of employés of the Metropolitan Ele- 
vated Railway, will give its second annual invitation ball 
Tuesday evening, Jan, 18, at Ferrero’s Assembly Rooms, 
Fourteenth street and Irving place, New York. 


The Hoboken Ferry House to be rebuilt with Cre- 
osoted Timber. 

Arrangements have been made to rebuild in the Spring 
the Hoboken ferry house at Hoboken, N. J. The present 
building is insufficient for the wants of travel by the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, and the city of 
Hoboken with New York city. The new building is to be 
erected in the most thorough manner ; and to prevent the 
necessity of rebuilding it again in 20 years, all the piles 
(1,000 in number) and timber used in its construction are to 
be impregnated with creo8ote oil, to protect them from 
decay and the toredo, which is very destructive to timber in 
that locality. 

The creosoting is now being done at the Hayford Creosot- 
ing Works at Elizabethport, belonging to Mr. Edward R. 
Andrews, who has introduced in this vicinity that system of 
wood-preservation. 

The Late Asa Packer's Estate. 

An inventory and appraisement of the estate of the late 
Asa Packer has been filed in the Register of Wills’ office. 
At the time of Judge Packer’s death his wealth was believed 
to aggregate at least $10,000,000, but the appraisement 
brings it considerably below that figure. The stocks, bonds, 
etc., are set down at $5,816,927,50, among which is 167,685 
shares of Lehigh Valley Railroad Company’s stock, 2,204 
shares of Franklin Coal Company’s stock, 1,171 shares 
Bethlehem Iron Company, and shares in various other 
corporations. The bonds and mortgages amount to $22,- 
522.75, the furniture to $4,000, carriage, $250; interest in 
=. P. Wilbur & Co., $7,500; real estate, including coal and 
farm lands, $266,900; book accounts, $455,774.11. Total, 
$6,573,874.16. The appraisement places the Lehigh Valley 
stock at $37.50 per share, but taken at Wednesday’s 
quotations of 524¢4(@52%, the value of the estate is increased 
nearly $2,500,000.—Philadelphia North American. 

A Tramp Burglar. 

As the car inspectors were going over the Jersey City 
freight train in the Central yard on Saturday about 11 
o’clock, they noticed that a door on one of the Empire cars 
had been forced opened. Onan examination being made a 
man was found asleep inside. Night Dispatcher Bowers was 
sent for, and when he came the door was opened and the 
man—a stout, well-made fellow—stepped out. He was taken 
in charge by two of the company’s special officers, and 
Policeman Nixon was notified, and the prisoner was locked 
up in the First Ward station-house. In the car with him 
was found a large black mask, ample enough to cover his 
whole head, and a slung-shot; a piece of a tallow candle 
and some matches were in his pockets. He had the seal 
of the car into which he had broken when he stepped out. 
He is a smooth, oily fellow, took the whole thing quite com- 


posedly, and said he had no idea of breaking and _ entering 
when he got in the car, and only wanted a ride. The mask 


and the slung-shot, he admitted, were against him, but he 
could explain them, he thought, very satisfactorily. He said 
he got on the bumpers at Elizabeth, and broke the seal and 
got in the car at Westfield, and asserts positively that the 
conductor saw him get in, which no one_ believes, as he 
would not have been let ride so far without being disturbed. 
The man gave his name as Ambrose 8, Winder, and was 
taken back to Elizabeth on the 1 p. m. train by Detective 
Morrissey and Special Officer Swayzee, of the Central Rail- 
road. Winder went along quietly enough, and, indeed, ex- 
hibited the utmost nonchalance imaginable.—HKaston Exr- 
press, 

Instructions to Baggage-Masters. 

The General Baggage Agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad has issued the following special circular to 
station agents and baggagemen: 

‘** The carelessness or negligence of station agents and sta- 
tion baggagemen in not complying with rule No. 8 is caus- 
ing serious inconvenience to passengers, and constantly call- 
ing forth bills for expenses of traveling men whose baggage 
happens to be miscarried, or through’carelessness of the for- 
warding agent is marked to the wrong station. 

‘“When baggage is received by you and put in your bag- 
gage room, be careful to examine the check-card as well as 
the check, when you check up the way-bills; and in case a 
piece of baggage is received bearing a check-card not marked 
for your station, report it at once by telegraph to the gene- 
ral baggage office, giving the number of the station marked 
on the check-card, 

‘*When you receive an order from the general baggage 
office to forward baggage remaining unclaimed, you will at 
once notify the General Baggage Agent by telegraph (or by 
letter where there is no telegraph) of the date and train on 
which you forwarded the baggage, and send the check-card 
that was on it when received at your station to the general 
baggage ollice at Chicago, with copy of the order to for- 
ward. 

‘Agents having reported to General Baggage Agent that 
baggage is short at their station, will notify him when the 
missing baggage has been received. 

‘*** Rule 8.— When checks are presented for which you have 
no baggage, ascertain from the party presenting the check 
at what station the baggage was checked, and tne date and 
train checked for ; then make application to the Genoral 
Baggage Agent, giving these facts with numbers and kinds 
of checks, informing him where it is wanted. All claims 
and complaints relating to baggage must be forwarded to 
the General Baggage Agent promptly, and before making 
inquiries of any other agent or baggageman.’ 

* Hereafter agents failing to comply with the above rule, 
will be required to pay any and all expenses which the com- 
pany are liable for, caused by their negligence in not com- 
plying with instructions.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Denver 
& Rio Grande.—The United States Circuit Court has 
given its decision in the Grand Cafion case between these 
two companies. The court decides that the lease and con- 
tempvuraneous papers executed at Boston in October, 1878, 
have no relation to and do not affect this controversy, and 
therefore the mandates of the United States Supreme Court 
made last April, adjudging the Denver & Rio Grande Com- 
pany to have prior right to use and build its road in the 
cafion, must be enforced. The court decides that the Atchi- 
son Company must deliver to the Denver & Rio Grande Com- 











pany the entire line, with railroad on it, from the mouth of 
the cafion to the South Arkansas River (56 miles), on being 
paid the actual cost of construction, a commissioner to report 
such cost. Then, if the Atchison Company wishes to build, 
it must build on the other side of the river, or where the 
narrowness of the cafion makes it necessary, on a line ad- 
joining and parallel to the other company’s track. 

Formal decrees are not yet prepared as to the line from 
the South Arkansas to Leadville, 60 miles. The present 
graded and located line is given to the Atchison Company. 

The following dispatch gives the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe interpretation of the decision: 

‘*The Court decides that the Atchison Com 
road from Cafion City to the mouth of the 
and the prior right of way from South Arkansas to Lead- 
ville; that the Denver & Rio Grande road have the prior 
right of way from the mouth of the cafion to South Ar- 
kansas ; that the Rio Grande road can take our construction 
and work between these points by paying in cash within 
sixty days after the commissioner's report. A. N. Rodgers 
was appointed commissioner to fix the value, the Rio 
Grande to elect. within ten days after the commissioner re- 

rts whether they will take the road. We have the right, 
if they take our road, to build on the second plan reported 
by the commissioners heretofore. If the second track is 


ny have the 
trand Cajon, 





built the present one is to be used for purposes of construc- 
tion, and the track is to be built under the supervision of 
Rodgers. The decision is mixed, but ~we think we have a 
substantial victory.” 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company is preparing to 
build the South Branch road, partly graded three years ago, 
from Green Spring Run, W. Va., southward through Rom- 
ney to Moorefield, 30 miles. The branch is to be built under 
an agreement with the Cambria Iron Company, which now 
owns a large tract of iron land near Moorefield. 

The company is also preparing to extend the Somerset 
Branch of the Pittsburgh Division from Somerset, Pa., to 
Johnstown, where the Cambria Iron Company’s works are. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The stations 
on this new road, with the distances from the Western 
terminus, at Mechanicsville, N. Y., are: Reynolds, 4.87 
miles ; Schaghticoke, 9.94; Valley Falls, 10.42; Johnson- 
ville, 13.35 ; Buskirk, 18.23 ; Eagle Bridge, 20.14 ; Hatha- 
way, 23.00 ; Hoosick ralls, 24.81 ; Hoosick, 28.12 ; Peters- 
burg Junction, 30.02 ; Vermont Line, 82.52 ; North Pownal, 
85.32 ; Pownal, 36.97; Massachusetts Line, 80.08 ; Wil- 
liamstown, 41.48 ; Blackinton, 43.23 ; North Adams, 45.98. 

The road is laid with steel rails and has stone culverts 
and iron bridges throughout. The equipment consists of 10 
engines ; 10 passenger cars ; 500 box, 150 stock, 100 coal 
and 42 flat cars ; 73 service cars. The road has cost a little 
over $50,000 a mile. 

The Boston Advertiser says of the recent change in 
management on this road: ‘* With the Burt scheme of 
fostering the Massachusetts Central, building a competing 
parallel road with the New York Central, making a con- 
nection with a Canadian line, and so running into Chicago, 
then going on by the Milwaukee & St. Paul, a Boston 
property, {!] and thus reaching the Northern Pacific,— 
making an independent line from Boston to Portland, 
Oregon—the controlling interest in the tunnel line 
is not in sympathy. This interest, too, has a strong 
alliance with the Fitchburg and_ Erie through 
their copartnership in the stock of the Tunnel and Dock 
Warehouse Company, a corporation chartered last winter, 
which is to take the Charlestown water frontage, and make 
it a freight depot for all the tunnel business. It is stated 
that in this property the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western 
road hold an interest of three-sixths, the Erie two-sixths and 
an individual investor the other sixth. With General Burt 
as President of the controlling interest in this enterprise, 
and at the same time concerned in schemes antagonistic to 
those of its other owners, it is asserted, forced the issue.” 


Canada Southern.—In addition to the Canada suit with 
the Grand Trunk, this company has another pending in the 
United States Circuit Court for Western New York. This 
is similar to the Canada suit, the bill asking the Court to 
require the Grand Trunk to fix reasonable tolls for the use 
of the International Bridge at Buffalo, and to enjoin defend- 
ant from interfering with plaintiff's free use of the bridge. 
The Grand Trunk files a cross-bill claiming payment for 
about $158,000 tolls due. 


Central, of Georgia.— A dispatch from Savannah, Ga., 
Jan. 6, says: ‘‘ An important railroad scheme was arranged 
here to-day. Col. E. W, Cole, ie pS the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad, and Joseph E. Brown, 
repres-nting the Western & Atlantic Railroad, connecting 
lines between Atlanta and St. Louis, made a contract with 
the Central Railroad, of Georgia, by which the lines of the 
latter and its steamers pass under the control of the joint 
management of the two first named companies, thus giving 
a through line from St. Louis to New York by way of Sa- 
vannah.” 

Later dispatches confirm the report of the lease. They 
state that the Nashville, Chntinnesge & St. Louis Company 
leases the road, assuming all the liabilities of the company, 
and guaranteeing dividends or. the stock at 6 per cent. for 
seven years and 7 per cent. thereafter. The news was well 
received in Savannah, the stock going up from 79 to 93, 
and closing at 89. ; 


Central Pacific.—On Dec, 28, the new ferry between 
Port Costa and Benicia across the Straits of Carquinez began 
to run, and from that date the through trains of the Cali- 
fornia Pacific Division run to Benicia, across the ferry and 
thence to Oakland. The California Pacific west of Suisun, 
where the branch to Benicia leaves the main line, and the 
steamboat line between Vallejo and San Francisco, are run 
for local business only. 

The time of the through express trains between Ogden 
and San Francisco has been reduced five hours and 40 
minutes. 


| 

Chesapeake & Ohio Canal.—In the United States | 
Circuit Court in Baltimore, Jan, 2, a bill was filed praying | 
the appointment of a receiver and an injunction against the 
resent management of the canal. The suit is —— in | 
he name of Daniel K. Stewart, a preferred bond- 
holder, and sets forth that the actof the General Assembly 
of Maryland of 1878, chapter 58, was invalid, and 
the mortgage and bonds issued under that act are null 
and void as against him and the other holders of preferred 
bonds, because the act of 1878 takes from the said preferred 
bondholders the security for the payment of their bonds, | 
acquired under previous acts of the Assembly. The bill | 
also charges mismanagement by the President and directors 
of the canal company in the application of its funds, and 
asks that they be enjoined from exercising any of the powers, 
functions and franchises of the corporation and from issuing | 
any bonds under the act of 1878, Judge Bond appointed 
the first Monday of February for the hearing. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Burlington | 
& Missouri River in Nebraska Consolidation.—At | 
a recent conference of the Executive Committee of these two 
companies, the question of consolidating them was discussed 
and draft or basis of agreement was made, which provided 


—S 


that the stocks of the two companies should be put in at 
nearly equal value, and that, to equalize them, a stock divi- 
dend should be made of about 20 per cent.—21 and 25 per 
cent. respectively being proposed. No definite agreement 
was made, however, the draft being regarded as merely pre- 
liminary to further action. Last week the matter was 
brought up at a meeting of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
board, when it was found that there was considerable oppo- 
sition to the proposed consolidation, No action was en, 
the subject being merely discussed and then put over until a 
fuller attendance of directors could be had. It is understood 
that there is = in both companies, and, while it is 
possible that the plan may be urged, it is not unlikely that it 
may be dropped without any further action. 


Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans.—lIn the suits 
pending between this company and Henry 8S. MeComb, in 
relation to certain bonds of the Mississippi Central Company, 
the United States Circuit Court has demed a motion to re- 
mand to the New York state courts. The court also granted 
the company leave to amend the complaint so as to allege 
that the bonds were fraudulently issued. 


Cincinnati Southern.—The Cincinnati Times says: 
“The trustees of the Cincinnati Southera Railway, the di- 
rectors of the Cincinnati Railroad Company, and a number 
of members of the Hamilton County delegation to the 
Legislature, met to consider the question of terminal facili- 
ties. Mr. Alex. Ferguson, on behalf of the trustees, gave 
an account of the needs of the new road in the way of 
terminal facilities. In addition to the particulars mentioned 
in President Clement’s letter some days ago, Mr. Ferguson 


explained the necessity for an enlarged railroad yard. At 
present there is not room for more than 140 cars, 
whereas fully 1,100 would be in uss when the road 
was in complete running order, The shops in Ludlow 
were equal to the present needs of the road, but 
it would not be long before others would be 
needed. It was for the people to say where those shops 


would be placed. He stated that nearly half of the $2,000,- 
000 appropriation was still in the hands of the trustees, 
This had been increased by the earnings of the road so that 
the total was not less than $700,000. He suggested that 
this amount, with the permission of the Legislature, could be 
used in obtaining terminal tacilities, and an additional ap- 
pe of $1,000,000 should be agreed upon by the 

egislature and submitted to popular decision, in order to 
cover the deficiency in the former appropriation. At the 
caucus of the delegates at the Gibson House, last evening, 
the question of terminal facilities was discussed, but no 
conclusion was arrived at It is understood, however, that 
a majority of the delegates are opposed to any further legis- 
lation in reference to the road.” 


Columbus, Jeffersonville & Cincinnati.—Contracts 
were let last spring for 16 miles of the heaviest work on the 
Jeffersonville Division of this road, and the work is now 
completed, 46,000 ties bought and the largest bridges built. 
The entire line from Allentown, O., to Columbus, bas been 
placed under contract to W. A. Hersheiser, Hanback & Co., 
of Columbus, who are to complete the road, put up all 
necessary buildings and furnish equipment. ‘The contract 
price is $130,000 in subscriptions payable on completion of 
the road, $210,000 stock and &800,000  first-mortgage 
bonds, The work is to be completed this year. 


Corpus Christi, San Diego & Rio Grande.— Arrange- 
ments have been made to extend this road to a point in 
Zapata County, Tex., 50 miles beyond the present terminus, 
and within 60 miles of Laredo, on the Rio Grande. 


Credit Valley.—This road is now completed and will 
soon be ready for business. The main line runs from Toronto, 
Ont., to Ingersoll, 96 miles, and is to be extended to St. 
Thomas. ‘There isa branch from Streetsville to Orange- 
ville, 35 miles, and one from Church’s Falls to Flora, 2 
miles, making 158 milesin all. It has cost about $20,000 a 
mile, and $1,403,000 of the amount has come from municipal 
bonuses anda provincial subsidy. The road will compete 
for local traflic at almost every point with the Grand Trunk, 
the Great Western, or the Toronto, Grey & Bruce. 


Dayton & Southeastern.—Auditor F. Sprague fur- 
nishes the following statement of the Receiver’s account: 

On the extension from Musselmans to Wellston: 
Amount received from $152,000  first-mortgage 

NEE, « cebtawr Letvaek o0ctdes Ctens ceeesceee $82,000.00 
Receiver’s certificates... pride tdiees , 01,500.00 
Bills payable for equipment..... br avaee! woe ise 20,807 35 
wae te contractors and for iron, vouchers and pay 

rolis oon ° 


42,784.04 


Total.... P Try A $247,001.37 
Paid on Dayton & 8. E. liabilities $30,760.16 
Paid contractors in advance... 4,633.16 


Construction to Nov, 30...... . 
Equipment account and interest. . 


AT6166,72 
. 35,622.33 
247,001.37 
Earnings of this road for November were $9,887.55 ; work- 
ing expenses, $7,862.04 ; miscellaneous and car-mileage, 
$278.41, leaving #1,247.10 net. Expenditures for better 
ments were $724.51 during the month. 


Des Moines, Adel & Western.—This road is now com 
pleted to Panora, in Guthrie County, Ia., 10 miles beyond 
the late terminus, and 27 miles westward from the junction 
with the Des Moines & Ft. Dodge road. 


Kastern.—Surveys are being made for an extension of 
the Gloucester Branch from Rockport, Mass., to Pigeon 
Cove, two miles. The work required will be light. 


Kast Line & Red River.—Surveys are being made for 
the extension of this road from Sulphur Springs, Tex., 
westward through Greenville, McKinney and Denton. 


Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy.—Some work is 
reported in progress on the Kastern end of this line, which is 
to connect the Chesapeake & Obio with the Louisville, Cin 





cinnati & Lexington. Contracts have been let for a tunnel 
and some other heavy work. Meantime a canvass for sub 
scriptions and local aid is in progress alony the line. 


It. Wayne & Jackson.—This company 
nized by the bondholders who bought the it. Wayne, Jack 
son & Saginaw road at foreclosure sale. The new company 
has filed the necessary articles of incorporation ; it will issue 
8 per cent. preferred stock to the amount of the old first 
mortgage bonds and unpaid interest, and common stock for 
the old second-mortgage bonds and unpaid interest. Any 
stock remaining unclaimed, by reason of the failure of bond 
holders to enter into the reorganization, will be held for the 
benefit of the company. 

The road is 100 miles long, from Jackson, Mich., to Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.: it had $1,500,000 first, and 8500,000 second 
mortgage bonds 


& 


has been orga 


Gallatin Carthage.—It is proposed to build a rail 


road from Gallatin, Tenn., on the Louisville & Nashville, 
eastward to Carthage, a distance of about 35 miles. It 
would pass through a region of heavy lumber, and reach the 


navigation of the upper Cumberland above the Sand Shoals. 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson,—A suit has been 
begun by Messrs. Cowdrey and Donaldson, trustees under 
the mortgage, for the appointment of a receiver and the en 
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forcing of the mortgage. Concerning this suit the Galves- 
ton News says: 
“The bonded debt of the road—a road of 50 miles in 


length—is $1,500,000, In addition, there was a large float- | 


ing debt. The principal part of the bonds were held by 
N. A. Cowdrey, one of the trustees, and by F. P. James, a 
Wall street banker, and the floating debt was -also princi- 
pally due to them. 
the foreclosure of the original mortgages on the road 
—selling it and buying it in—and the road in 1871 
was sold by them and encumbered by them with the fore- 
going debt. It has ever since rye 

indebtedness. But, in addition to this, it 


changed, it has been partially relaid with iron, and rebuilt | 


the bay bridge destroyed by the storm. These betterments 
were advised by both Cowdrey and James, who, knowing 
that the road could not regularly pay its interest and the 
floating and addition indebtedness, have agreed 
since 
coupons, for — which 

recently increased interest. 
larly advertised as paying its interest, whenin fact part of 


the have obtained until 


the interest has been carried by Cowdrey and James at in- | 
yrecise present status | 


creased rates. Without learning the 
of the road, it is inferred that almost its entire floating debt 
is extinguished, and it is able to meet its present semi-annual 


interest coupons in full, and is gradually paying off Cowdrey | 


advances 
Meantime, 
company have 
F. - James & 
taken place 


James for their 
past due coupons. 

tances of the 
ing house of 
and differences 


and in carrying part of 
however, the remit- 
been to the 
Co., New 
between 


York, 
have 


fied with bis share of the receipts, The management of the 
company is satisfactory to James. Cowdrey, who, besides 
being alarge bondholder, is a trustee, brings vhe suit, claim- 
ing the right to the possession and management of the road. 


It is claimed that few roads so heavily burdened have made | 


better progress in carrying its burdens.” 


Genesee Valley.—At a recent meeting in Rochester 
N. Y., a committee was appointed to draft and present to 
the New York Legislature a bill authorizing the sale of the 
Genesee Valley Canal to a company which proposes to use 
it as a road-bed for a railroad from shester to Olean. 


Georgia Western.—The Louisville & Nashville Com- 
pany, having bought what there was of this road—the char- 
ter and some graded road-bed—has a corps of engineers sur- 
veying the line. The original design was to build the road 


from Atlanta, Ga., to Birmingham, Ala., but the survey now | opened for business Dec, 81. 
being made is for a line to Decatur, Ala., instead of Birming-| from Norway Village, Me., northwest to the Grand Trunk 
The Decatur line is the more direct for u Louisville | near South Paris, 


ham, 
connection to Atlanta, 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The Galveston syndicate 
controlling this road has increased the amount of its sub- 
scriptions to $2,500,000, and offers to push work on the ex- 
tension to Belton, Tex., provided the people on the line will 
also subscribe a reasonable amount. 


Illinois Centrak—tThe track of the Chatsworth Division 


is now laid to Anchor, Ill., 104¢ miles beyond the late termi- | 


nus near Strawn and 6914 miles from Kankakee. 


International.—The Grank Trunk + tod is said to | 


be negotiating for a lease of this road, with the intention of 
oxtenting it to a connection with the New Brunswick Rail- 
way and thus completing a line to (Fredericton and St. 
Jobn, making a short line to the Maritime Provinces. | 

The road, originally the St. Francis & Megantic, is com- 
pleted from Sherbrooke, P. Q., on the Granc Trunk, east- 
ward to Lake Megantic, 69 miles, 
Maine to the New Brunswick road to Woodstock is about 
175 miles through a rough and thinly inhabited country. 
About 40 miles could be saved by connecting with the Euro- 
pean & North American at Mattawamkeag, but the whole 
story looks a little doubtful. 

Kansas Central,—This road is now graded to Garrison, 
in Pottawattomie County, Kan., 120 miles west of Leaven- 
worth and 86 miles beyond the late terminus at Onaga. 
Track is laid to Butler, 16 miles beyond Onaga. 


Kansas Pacific.—The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle says: * The scheme for the funding of the existing bonds 
of this company into the consolidated mortgage has pro- 
greased to the extent of issuing $8,062,000 of the consoli- 
dated bonds. ‘The conversion of the income bonds at 50 per 
cent. is checked, because holders are slow to muke the ex- 
change while the stock sells near 80, The company offers 
for the second land-grant bonds 50 per cent. in new consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds, but for the first land-grant bonds 
their face «= in the new bonds. The second land-grant 
does not mature until 1886; the 
land-grant bonds fall due July 1, 1880. The mort- 
gage which secures the latter bonds covered about 
».000,000 acres. It is claimed that its ultimate payment is 
abundantly secured. In an official circular lately issued it is 
stated that there is now due on the first land-grant mort- 
gage $1,574,750 principal and $286,212 funded interest, or 
$1,810,962 in all, to meet which, the circular says, the trus- 
tee of the mortgage holds $1,456,361 of land notes and 
about 1,500,000 acres of land—worth an average of $3 an 
acre, making $5,956,361 in all. Despite this favorable 
showing the circular declares that it has been impossible to 
raise the cash funds necessary to pay the last two coupons 
that have fallen due, and it will be impossible to pay the 
principal and interest of the first bonds at maturity next 
July. The new consolidated bonds covered the lands of the 
company as well asthe road; but if those lands are still 
subject fo the land-grant mortgages, this part of the security 
will be decreased.” 

Lake Superior & Red River Valley.—This Com- 
pany has been organized to build a railroad from the Wis- 
consin state line, near Lake Superior, northwest and west 
across Minnesota to Crookston or Red Lake Falls, on the 
Red River of the North. The line is north of, and generally 
parallel to, the Northern Pacific. 

Louisville & Nashville.—At a meeting of the board in 
Louisville, Jan, 2, a dividend of 8 per cent. was declared, 
and it was stated that the surplus on hand was sufficient to 
pay 5 percent, The board also resolved to make a subscrip- 
tion to the stock of the Richmond & Three Forks road, 
which will extend the Richmond Branch to the coal region 
around the Three Forks of Kentucky. 

Massachusetts Central.—The Boston Transcript re- 
ports that ‘tthe Massachusetts Central Railroad has suc- 
ceeded in purchasing all of its $1,494,000 first mortgage 7 per 
cent. bonds at prices not far from 40 per cent. of their tace 
value. A new twenty-year mortgage is immediately to be 
executed for 33,500,000, the bonds to bear 6 per cent. inter- 
est, payable semi-annually. It is understood that provision 
has already been made for the placing of this loan. The 
money will redeem the old bonds and complete the 117 miles 
of projected road from Deerfield and Northampton to its 
junction with the Lowell road at a point 1,300 feet west of 
North avenue, in Cambridge.” 


mortgage first 


Midland of Canada.—The lumber business over this 


road shows an increase of 171¢ per cent. this year. The 
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Cowdrey and James acted in concert in | 


under this heavy | 
s gauge has been | 


1877 to carry part of the semi-annual interest | 


The company has been regu-— 


bank- | 


Cowdrey | 
and James themselves with reference to the application of | 
payments made by the company, Cowdrey being dissatis- | 


| 1879 the road had delivered at 





From that point across | 


[JANUARY 9, 1880 


A. 
| F. Morris, the Chief Engineer, has made a report to the 
| General Manager, in which he summarizes the work of con- 
| struction of the last half of 1879 as follows: Line from St. 
Paul to Sauk Rapids, 75% miles, re-laid with 56-lb. steel 
rails and angle-joint plates, and embankments raised and 
widened, drainage perfected, culverts and bridges put into 
best condition, and steel frogs and Whittemore switches put 
in throughout. Grading completed on a second track be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis and steel rails laid on 3 
miles of it. The Fergus Falls line completed between Alex- 
New Haven & Northampton.—At the annual meet- {| andria and Barnesville, 80 miles, all in the best order. The 
| ing Jan. 7, the stockholders voted to approve and authorize | country was rough and the work heavy, including 1,150,000 
the building of the extension from Morthaenpton to the Troy | cubic yards of excavation. The line from Crookston to 
& Greenfield road, with the branch to Turner’s Falls. ” | Fisher’s Landing was extended across Red River into Dakota 
New York Central & Hudson River.—It is an- pagent monger | a ae ee ae , 
nounced that the syndicate which recently bought 150,000! pay) fair or is. 11 er ee 
wa Praag ans . _ y ei: wee grounds, 1}; miles. On the main line between 
shares of this company’s stock from Mr. Vanderbilt, has | sapolis and Darwi 6812 . > inn rere lai 
taken 100,000 additional shares at 120, under the option |, Se eee ce at ence Some ot new Within th oe 
given at the time of the first sale " ; with fish-plates, renewing old iron on chairs. Within the six 
The wc 2 : ee es , i a months 12,4114 tons of new rails were laid, 137,445 new 
1e company now has track nearly all laid on the ** Cross- | ties used for repairs sidings ¢ 241 26 . , road : 
town line” in the city of Buffalo. which connects the differ- Ne TE ee Cees sanes aud B41.200 for new road ; 
‘ hecad ys sh tr sage 4 L gio > new sidings averaging 1,135 ft. long and aggregating 12,05 
ent branches entering the city and enables it to run trains tailes were laid at 56 different stations: 89 bridges rebuilt 
through without making a circuit around the city, The only | and 50 re a tataA go odeaiiiind : yy ¥ ey Pies " , 
work still required to complete the line is the bridge across amination 9 Sroub-cpcot teinks andl tank houere “2 an, 
the canal, which will not take very long to build. mills, 16 new passenger and freight depots, 5 freight-houses, 
11 section-houses, 4 coal-sheds and derrick-houses; 6 other 
buildings were erected, besides a general office building in 
St. Paul, Five new locomotives and 865 freight cars were 
— and 2 engines, 8 coaches and 50 freight cars re- 
built. 


{ grain business is much larger, and it is estimated that the! St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—Mr. Charles 
| crops along the line are one-half larger than last year. 
| Nashville & Florence.—This road was projected as a 
narrow-gauge road from Columbia, Tenn., on the Nashville 
& Decatur, west to Mt. Pleasant, and thence south by east 
to Florence, Ala., about'70 miles in all. Recently the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Company offered to furnish rails, equip- 
ment and $1,000 in money per mile, in exchange for first- 
mortgage bonds of the road, on condition that it be made of 
5 ft. instead of 8 ft. gauge. This offer has been accepted. 


Northern Pacitic.—During the eleven months ending 
with November, the Land Department sold 183,740 acres of 
land, making the total sales to that date 2,241,961 acres. 
In the United States land offices at Fargo and Bismarck, on 
the line of this road, 450,710 acres were entered i , : : 
months of July, August, September and October pod Be | Besides this the company has recently bought 16 locomo- 
as homesteads.’ It is estimated that the increase of popula- tives, 500 box cars, 150 flat cars and 50 stock cars, and 20,- 
tion along the line of the road (about 500 miles) in 1879 was — ae of steel rails to re-lay the main line and the older 
25,732, and that the number of farms meanwhile increased | P2°*0f What was formerly calied the “St. Vincent Exten- 
from 6,826 to 9,882. There were 266.618 acres of wheat |": Along the line of the r ad within the six months (but 
along the road in 1879, which was 81,188 more than in not by the company) 49 new grain elevators have been built, 
1878. The ground broken in 1879, to be cultivated (nearly | “ eq on hen eae. rer FSO. 00 bushels, 
all in wheat) in 1880, is about 173,000 acres. Of the crop of | n the first half of 1879 he company sold 57,101 acres of 

’ Duluth, Minneapolis, and | land, in the last half 106,911, making 698,875 acres of its 
th, | , “ae ‘ 
St. Paul, down to Dec. 1, about 1,200,000 bushels. The total land-grant sold. 
production is estimated at 5,300,000 bushels, Shenandoah Valley.—A contract has been let to Best 
& Co., of Stockton, N. 8., for the grading of the extension 
| from Shepherdstown, W. Va., northeast to Hagerstown, 
Md., about 16 miles. Work is to be begun at once. 


Northwestern Grand Trunk.—A committee has been 
appointed to offer this company inducements to build a 
track from Scott’s, or Climax, Mich., to Kalamazoo, a dis- 
tance of about 13 miles. 


South Carolina.—Under orders of the United States 
Circuit Court, the Receiver is now paying, at the National 
completed and was | City Bank, New York, the interest which became due July 
It is 244 miles long, extending | 1, i879, on the first-mortgage domestic bonds of this com- 
pany. 


Norway Branch.—This road is 


The opening was duly celebrated. 


Ohio Centra],—At a meeting of the Executive Commit- | 
tee in Columbus, O., Jan. 5, arrangements were made for | 
opening for business the line from Columbus to Moxahala, 
lately known as the Columbus & Sunday Creek. The ques- 
tion of extending the road from Columbus to Bucyrus and 
Toledo was discussed, and it was resolved not to undertake 


it until sufficient local aid was pledged to secure the right of Texas & Pacific.—This company makes the following 
way and prepare the road for the iron. | statement for the seven months of its fiscal year from June 
, . ‘ats , dec. B , 
Pennsylvania.—Sealed proposals will be received at the | aches 


office of W. H. Brown, Engineer of Maintenance of Wav, at | 


Tennessee Central.—It is reported that negotiations 
are nearly completed for the sale of this road to the Nash- 
| ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Company, that company to 
build the road from Huntingdon, Tenn., west to Trenton, 

about 36 miles. The company has no track laid, but nearly 
| all the road is graded. : 


Gross earnings..$1,622,170.76 $1,394,539.90 J. $227,630.86 16.3 
598.89 S4 





| 
No, 238 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, until Jan. 15, for Expenses. Kicaaati . 1,268.85 D. 108,060.06 veoad 
furnishing all the labor and materials required for the stone | Net evrnings. $889,571.87 $553.271.05 1 $336,300.82 60.8 
foundations for bridges and arches on the Filbert Street | Per cent. of ex- 
Branch in Philadelphia, between Seventeenth and Twenty-| venses. ... 45.16 60.32 D. 15.16 25.1 


| 

: a fol | ‘The company now has the extension of 31 miles from Ft. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at | Worth, Tex., to Weatherford all graded and tied, ready for 
the iron. ‘ 

The contract Jet for the extension of the road from Ft. 
| Worth to El Paso, 750 miles, is to a new corporation known 
as the Pacific Railway Improvement Company. The con- 
tract price is $20,000 a mile in first-mortgage bonds and 
$12,000 a mile in stock. The work is to be completed in 
three years. When the road is completed the Improvement 
Company will have $15,000,000 or thereabout in Texas & 
Pacine stock and will control the company, if it continues to 
; hold all the stock. 


first streets. Proposals will be received for the whole work 
or any part thereof, 
the office as above. 


Point Pleasant & Sea Girt.—Surveys are being 
made for a line from’ Point Pleasant, N. J., a summer resort 
on the Atlantic coast, northward to Sea Girt, to connect 
with the New Jersey Central and Pennsylvania roads, ‘The 
distance is about seven miles only, but the road will require 
a bridge over the Manasquan River, to which there is likely 
to be much opposition, 


Railroad Legislation.—In the message of Mr. A. B. 
Cornell, the new Governor of New York, is the following 
passage ; 

“For several years there has been an increasing interest in 
the subject of railroad transportation. Therelations of rail- | 
roads to the public are of vast importance and demand careful | 
examination by the Legislature. In its inter-state aspect the | 
subject can only be treated by Congress. But the internal | 
interests of the people of this state, comprising one- | 
tenth of the population of the Union, must depend upon local | 


Toronto, Grey & Bruce.—A dispatch from Toronto, 
| Ont., Jan. 4, says: ‘‘The plan of the Jocal directors for 
changing the gauge of and re-organing the Toronto, Grey 
& Bruce Railway has been adopted by the English board. 
An arrangement has been effected with the Grand Trunk 
Railway, whereby the cars of that company will be run to 
all stations on the Toronto, Grey & Bruce at through rates.” 


Tuckerton & Camden.—lIt is proposed to build a rail- 


legislation. Responding to popular sentiments, the last As-| road from Tuckerton, N. J., east to Hammonton, on the 
sembly appointed a special committee to investigate the man- | Camden & Atlantic. a distance of about 25 miles. Tt could 


agement of the railroads, with instructions to report to the 
next Legislature. Thé members of the committee have de 
voted themselves assiduously to this duty, and will, in due 
time, present their conclusions for your consideration. 

“The question of railroad transportation affects directly 
or indirectly every industrial and commercial interest ; and 
the public have the right to demand that freight tariffs shail 
be uniform for like service, without discrimination as 
between citizens or communities, and that they shall also 
have all reasonable publicity. This should be secured by 
just and practical re, ulations.” 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—In the suit of this 
company against the Purchasing Committee which bought 
the road at foreclosure sale and organized the present com- 
pany, it has already been noted that Russell Sage and the 
estate of Robert Bayard have compromised the case. The 
two remaining members, Charles Butler and Samuel J. 
Tilden, have now also made a compromise, and on the satae 
terms,each paying over $100,000 either in cash or bonds to the 
company. The members of the committee do not admit the | 
justice of the company’s claim, holding that the securities 
retained were only fair pay for their services, but they say 
that they have compromised only to avoid a tedious, expen- 
sive and uncertain litigation. 


be cheaply built, which is well, for it would not be likely to 
have much business to support it. 


Utah Eastern.—This company has been organized to 
build a railroad from Salt Lake Lake City, Utah, to Coal- 
ville, the general route now contemplated being as follows: 
Commencing at said city of Salt Leke and running thence 
up either Emigration or Parley’s Cation, to the summit of 
the Wasatch range, thence across Parley’s Park to the 
head of East Cafion Creek, thence across the divide to the 

| headof Silver Creek, and to Park City, thence down Silver 
Creek to Wanship, thence down the Weber River, to Coal- 
ville, a distance of 50 miles, as near as the same can be es- 
timated. The stock is to be $700,000. The road is in- 
tended to serve the Coalville mines and give them a direct 
connection with Salt Lake. 


Vincennes & Petersburg.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Vincennes, 
Ind., southeast to Petersburg, in Pike County, a distance of 
22 miles. The capital stock is to be $500,000, The road is 
intended to develop the coal fields of Pike County. 


Wisconsin Railroads.—A dispatch from Madison, 
Wis., says: ** The forthcoming annual report of the Railroad 
Commissioner will show that there has been constructed in 
Wisconsin. during the year 1879, 89.9 miles of new road, as 
follows: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Melvina to Viroqua, 
22 miles: Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, from Horton- 
ville south, 11.4; Clintonville to Tigerton, 19.9; Wisconsin 


St. Louis & Southeastern.—In Springfield, Ill., Dec. 
29, the United States Circuit Court made an order authoriz- 
ing Gen. James H. Wilson, Receiver, to execute a lease of the | 
road in his hands to the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Company at a rertal of $800,000 a year: the lease to begin | Valley, Wausau to Jenny, 17.8; North Wisconsin, from 
Jan. 1, 1880, and continue until the sale of the property | Granite Lake 6 miles north; Chicago & Tomah narrow 
under foreclosure. This lease, of course, includes the prop-| gauge, Dankioff Junction to three and one-half miles 
erty now in the hands of the Receiver, that is, the St. Louis| south of Montpont, 13.5. Some of the roads are 
Division, from East St. Louis to Evansville, with the | still actively engaged in laying track, and during 
we and O'Fallon branches, 208 miles of roadin|}the month of January many miles of track will 
a 


be laid that ought to be credited to 1879, as the grading is 
all done and the track is only unfinished because of the in- 
formal possession of the road Jan. 2, and will operate it from | ability of the companies to obtain the rail. Ina very few 
that date | days the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western will have com- 

The following circular announcing the change was issued | pleted the balance of its Oshkosh extension, a distance of 
by Gen. James H. Wilson, Receiver: ‘‘ Pending foreclosure | 22.42 miles, between Hortonville and Oshkosh. The same 
and sale, the Illinois and_Indiana divisions of the railway | company also has its line nearly graded from Tigerton to 
will be delivered to the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis | Lake Goit, a distance of about ten miles, but the track will 
Railway Company, under lease from the Receiver, to take | not be laid before spring. The North Wisconsin has four- 


The Nashvilie, Chattanooga & St. Louis Company took 





effect trom midnight of Dec, 81, 1879, from and after|teen miles ready for rail which will be down by 
which time all instructions will be issued by and all reports | the 15th of February. The Milwaukee & Northern 
and returns will be made to the officers of that company.” 


has graded a branch from West Menasha Junction to 
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Appleton, a distance of two and a half miles, and the 
track will be down in a few days and will be operated 
by the Wisconsin Central. The Chicago & “Tomah narrow 
gauge has its line graded from its present terminus to Mc- 
Cormick, a distance of eight or nine miles, where a junction 
will be formed with the Galena & Wisconsin. The St. Clou 
Grantsburg & Ashland has its road ded from St. Clou 
on the St Paul & Duluth to Grantsburg, seventeen miles, 
but the rails will not be laid before the middle of next sum- 
mer. The Black River Railroad has also five miles graded, 
but the iron will not be laid at poe This gives a total of 
69.5 miles of road already graded, which has not been ironed 
because the companies had found it impossible to have their 
orders filled at the rolling mills. 

‘Tt is also shown that there are at present 2,896.13 miles 
of road in the state. Of this awount 2,777.13 are standard 
gauge and 199 miles narrow gauge. 

‘““The total gross earnings of the railroads in whole or in 
part in this state during yr? year were $26,965,436 ; 
operating expenses, $14,274,429. This shows an excess of 
earnings over expenses of $12,691,006.60, a gain in earn- 
ings of $510,604.19, and a decrease in expenses of $276,- 
465.47 over the previous year, making an increase in earn- 
ings of $786, 076, 53.” 


ANN VAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 





Page. Page. 
N. Y. Lake Erie & West........ 6,12 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore......... 11 
N. Y. & Oswego Midland.,..... 11 Rome, W’town, & Ogdensburg. 11 





Central Railroad & Banking Co., of Georgia. 


The lines worked by this company are as follows : 














Central Railroad : Miles. 
SOPRA, Tats SO TIROO oices. écvces chance cemmbahcea ous enek 192.0 
ee Re pe ee ere > 39, 
Augusta Branch, Millen to Augusta.....................05: 53.0 

Total Savannah Divigion ...... cccscccccccccscccsccss 284.0 
Atlanta Division, Macon to Atlanta.................+-s000. 1025 
po te rye Pree ae: 386.5 

Southwestern Railroad : 

Macon, Ga., to Eufaula, Ala@............ scccsecccees 143.0 
Muscogee Branch, Fort Valley, Ga., to Columbus... 71,0 
Fort Gaines Branch. Cuthbert te Fort Gaines....... 20.0 
Albany Branch, Smithville to Albany............... 23.5 
Blakeley Extension, Albany to Arlington .-- 95.5 
Perry Branch, Fort Valley to Perry................. 12.5 

—— 305.5 

Upson County R. R., Barnesville to Thomaston......... 16.5 

eo errr pdarasoue 708.5 


The road owned is the line from Savannah to Macon and 
the Atlanta Division, 294.5 miles. The Eatonton Branch, 
Augusta Branch (Augusta & Savannah road) and the South- 
western road are leased, the Upson County road worked 
under agreement. The company owns the chief interest in 
the Southwestern road, and its bonds are issued under a joint 
mortgage covering that road as well as its own. 

The company also owns the Ocean Steamship Company, 
whose lines run between Savannah and New York ; one- 
half interest in the Western Railroad of Alabama; control- 
ling interests in the Mobile & Girard, the Vicksburg & 
Brunswick and other connecting lines. ‘The Montgomery & 
Eufaula road has lately been bought in its interest. 

‘ The 44th annual report covers the year ending Aug. 31, 
879. 
The equipment is as follows : 
Savannah Atlanta 


Div. div. 8. W. R.R. Total. 
Locomotives............ «+ 59 21 36 116 
Passenger Cars...........++. 26 12 15 53 
Combined passenger and 
baggage cars...........++ 14 1s 27 
Bagguge, mail and express 
ce Aitibe ncn cpecccecspecs 27 6 8 41 
Sa 632 161 262 1,055 
WIMEGATB.... .occccccseseses MOE 43 150 400 
BOOGE GORD. 26 ccc rccs eseces 25 13 7 45 
COO s osacccecrcoseces) ae 5 i 19 
Caboose cars........ ....+-- 26 6 10 42 
Road and service cars...... 14 2 4 20 


This does not include 106 box cars in the Green Line; nor 
does it include 7 engines, 7 passenger, 2 baggage, 59 box, 9 
flat, 5 stock and 8 coal cars belonging to the Montgomery & 
Eufaula road, now controlled by this company. 

The general balance-sheet, somewhat condensed, is as fol- 
OWS: 





I iiis.. e610 b 65 Mewace “ekend vesqens excl cab $7,500,000.00 
SN iin s shen candice «dgicewo siege RE a 3,500,000.00 
Macon & Western bonds............... ..ssssceeeees 117,000.00 
PE cae cet acnacaes gis desceces about 9,700.00 
Bank deposits and liabilities......................006 853,310.17 
CRN COVED Ss .. so cccvcvccceesesd scoveeebsans 68,735.67 
SUEET ROCOUMEB. <6. 050 sccsceisaiie vadecehsedeueenan 92,597.46 
Ocean Steamship Co........... 0 ....se0e gaeledde caren 112.949,91 
eee bm te, ON ee ae 14,996.09 
SO Fit od 30,000.00 
General Commissioner, So, Ry. & 8. Association.... 35,745.38 
Earnings of roads and bank...............00.seeeeees 2,824,546.62 
EA ee eee ee -»$15,150,798,30 
Road and appurtenances....... ..  ..$7,800,000.00 
Real estate.... 93,238.45 


Stock and bonds of « ‘ther companies... 3,571,896.27 


Bank receivables... .....cccccccccccees 57,247.50 
en OE ee 219,626.84 
Expenses, rentals and interest......... 2,328,381.94 
PEED iscas govepcepaness..s0ee 844,546.78 
i ebraccciseses 6: sseeheaeratinatestt 235,860.52 
—————— 15,150,798.30 


Of the amount invested in other companies $1,032,920 is 
in bonds, the items being $805,000 Mobile & Girard bonds; 
$449,000 Savannah, Griffin & North Alabama; $99,000 Ma- 
con city bonds and $145,920 Western, of Alabama, coupons 
paid. Of the stock investments the chief are. $79,000 
Ocean Steamship Co.; $777,500 Southwestern Railroad; 
$39,500 Eatonton Branch; $80,000 Vicksburg & Brunswick 
and $838,843.27 Western, of Alabama. 

The cotton traffic of the year was as follows, in bales: 

1878-79. 1877-78, Inc. or Dee, P. c. 
Savannah Div, to Savannah .. 539.794 470,868 I. 68,926 14.6 
“ . wf 7 € I 


? 


) 


to Augusta..... 177 A % 465 6.0 

Atlanta Div ................... 10,790 13,522 D. 2,732 20.2 
Southwestern R. R............. 32,357 32,647 D. 290 0.9 
Total, bales.............. 591,118 524,749 I. 66,369 12.7 


Of the cotton carried to Savannah 51,184 bales were local 
and 488,660 through, against 68,487 local and 402,381 
through the previous year. Leading articles of down freight 
on Central Railroad, besides cotton, were 587,084 Ibs. wool ; 
839,769 lbs. tobacco; 3,477,272 lbs. bacon; 28,880 barrels 
naval stores; 46,744 bushels corn; 10,980 bushels wheat and 
28,129 barrels flour. In flour and grain there was a large 
decrease, corn especially falling off nearly 75 per cent. In 
bacon also there was a decrease of nearly 58 per cent. Of 
lumber, 8,379,000 feet were carried, a considerable increase. 
Shipments of fertilizers, an important traffic in the cotton 
belt, decreased about 14 per cent. 


The number of passengers over the Central Railroad and 
branches was 75,148, a decrease of 1,239, or 1.6 per cent. 
from the previous year. 

Train mileage reported was as follows: 

Savannah Southwestern 
Divisi lroad. 


on, Railroad. 

II i. 5 acis0cc0s adackocs titeckeonben 364,730 177,390 

Sm aay OR ree ea ae 697,47 294,160 

Service and switching..............cc0ces  see.sers 78,692 

Mba ka0ei'« \a<eisswals danenceataln 1,062,205 550,242 

Cars moved, passenger.... .............. wae =» Egaacac 

i: NE ey Cee SRG... wacaecen 
Car mileage, passenger.........000..200.  seeecees 896.7’ 

ad DCO sev gcdocasee ee ee” Veveeeee 4,326,807 


On the Southwestern road revenue train earnings per 
mile were 159.4 cents ; expenses, 94.1 cents ; net earnings, 
65.3 cents. Train service over this road and the Mont- 
gomery & Eufaula is now performed jointly, engines inter- 
changing service as required. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 





1878-79. 1877-78. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 
Savannah, Div. .$1,479,259.25 $1,389,008.27 I. $90,250.98 6.5 
Atlanta Div...... 541/510.20 537,820.35 I. 3,689.85 0.7 
. W. R.R....... 751,575,722 739,228.28 I. 12,352.44 1.7 
Upson Co. R. R. 9,309.17 9,266.54 1. 42.63 0.5 
WOMB 05s 55,0 $2,781,654.34 $2,675,318.44 I. $106,335.90 4.0 

















Expenses. 
Savannah Div.. $830,234.68 824,270,94 I. 5,954.74 0.7 
Atlanta Div. . . 317,205.33 309,937.36 1. 7,267.97 2.3 
iy fh eae 443,952.07 438,996.02 I. 4,956.05 1.1 
Upson Co. R. R. 8,355.7! 8,137.60 L. 218.19 2.6 
Total........ $1,599,747.87 $1,581,350.92 I. $18,396.95 1.2 
Net Earnings. 
Savannah Div.. $649,024.57 $564,728.33 I. $84,206.24 14.9 
Atlanta Div.... 224,304.87 227,882.99 D. 3,578.12 1.6 
os + Se 307,623.65 300,227.26 1. 7,396.39 2.4 
Upson Co. R. R. 953.38 1,128.94 D. 175.56 15.9 
Total net earn, $1,181,906.47 $1.093,967.52 I. $87,938.95 8.0 
Cen, R.R. Bank 42,892.28 46,305.61 D. 3,413.33 7.4 
Bank expenses 16,553.24 16,963.46 D. 410.22 24 
Bank net... ; $26,339.04 $29,342.15 D. 3,003.11 10.2 


Total net... $1,208,245.51 $1,123,309.67 L. 8$4,935.84 7.5 

The earnings show a large gain in the Savannah Division, 
and some increase on the other lines; the Atlanta Division 
lost in net earnings, owing to unusual expenses for repairs 
of buildings and improvements in water supply, but the 
two other important lines made a substantial gain. Upon 
the whole the company’s business may be said to show a de- 
cided improvement over the previous year, in spite of sharp 
competition on all sides. 

The average results were as follows: 








1878-79 ——-1877-78- 
Gross Net Gross Net. 
earn, earn. P.c. earn, earn. P. c. 
per per of er per of 


mile. mile exps. mile. mile. exps. 
Savannah Division $5,209 $2,285 56.13 “89 X 59. 
Atlanta Division.. 5,283 2,188 58.58 5,247 92,217 57.63 


: 


tS hee 2460 15007 59.07 2420 ‘983 59.39 
Upson Co.... ..... 564 58 89.76 62 68 87/81 
Total... .... $3,926 $1,668 57.51 $3,776 $1,544 59.11 


There was a notable saving in expenses on Savannah Di- 
vision, due partly to lighter renewals of rails, and partly to 
greater volume of traffic. 

On the Savannah Division renewals included 1514 miles 
steel rails, 2!¢ miles iron rails, 107,904 ties, 701, feet 
timber stringers and 530,609 feet bridge timber. An exten- 
sion of Milledgeville warehouse was made and several small 
buildings put up. On the Atlanta Division, 8 miles of steel 
rails, 2% miles iron rails and 43,303 ties were laid; 77,636 
feet string timber and 68,872 feet bridge timber were used, 
and the usual renewals of buildings, etc., made. On the 
Southwestern road one mile of steel, three miles of iron, 
87,858 ties, 1,753,083 feet string timber and 443,135 feet 
bridge timber were used in renewals. ‘The rail renewals on 
all the lines were small, owing to failure of contracting com- 
panies to deliver rails ordered, but these delayed rails have 
been received and laid since the close of the year. 

During the year one new engine was built and two bought; 
one old one was sold and one condemned and broken up. 
The Savannah shops have built 45 box and 6 caboose cars; 
the Macon shops, 1 passenger, 1 combined passenger and 
baggage, 1 mail and express, 19 box, 10 flat and 2 construc- 
tion cars. The usual repair and rebuilding work has been 
done. The enlargement of the Macon shops has been com- 

leted. A new round-house has also been finished at Macon, 

ut more room is needed there for the car-shops. The pas- 
senger equipment of the road has been supplied witn the 
Westinghouse brake throughout, all these improvements 
being charged to expenses. 

The disposition of earnings appears from the general ac- 
count as follows: 


Net earnings, railroads and bank............--.++++.- $1,208,245.51 
Rent account, Southwestern R. R........ $352,652.50 
” ° Augusta & Savannah R. R. 73,000.00 
m ” EKatonten Branch.......... 14,000.00 
Interest on bonds.... ... .....--eeeeeeee 272,428.33 

—_———-—- 712,080.83 

Balance, surplus for the year.............+- «. $496, 164.68 


This balance is equivalent to 6.6 per cent. on the stock. 

The Ocean Steamship Company reports net earnings 
amounting to $206,608.33. Two new steamers were added to 
the fleet, one sold and one Wrecked. A boat is being built for 
the Savannah-Florida business, and the Chattahoochie River 
boats owned by the Centra! have been transferred to this 
company. The company has made improvements on the 
Savannah wharves, and new cotton presses built by the Gor- 
don Press Company, controlled by this company. 

President Wadley’s report states that during the year the 
company has been obliged to make some large payments in 
protection of its interest in other roads. The holders of the 
old Montgomery & West Point income bonds having secured 
a judgment establishing their lien on the Western ilroad, 
of Alabama, it became necessary to compromise with them; 
this company’s share of the resulting expense has been $260,- 
837.45. The company has also been obliged to pay $80,000 
to | nape the transfer of the Vicksburg & Brunswick road 
under a judgment enforcing the liability of that road on 
Barbour County bonds indorsed. 

In order to prevent the transfer of the Montgomery & 
Eufaula road to interests antagonistic to this company, ar- 
rangements were made by which at the foreclosure sale in 
May it was bought in by parties concerned in this company. 
In order to secure this, the indorsement of the Central Com- 
pany was given on the obligations assumed by the purchas- 
ers of the road. It is now worked in connection with the 
Central, and under the management of its officers, and will, 
it is believed, be easily self-supporting. 

The division of the Columbus and West Point branches of 
the Western Railroad, of Alabama, has not yet been made, 
and the whole road is still worked on joint account of the 
Central and Georgia companies. It returned $88,500 
this company during the year. 

The Upson County road continues to be worked for the 





benefit of the people on the line, as it affords no profit. A 





eae ay exemption from taxation has besn secured, and the 
ck taxes compromised, Some of the iron on this road is 
at 20 to 40 ae old. 

e report refers to the pa of an act, authorizing the 
lease of the Macon & Beusowiek road and its extension to 
Atlanta—an act evidently hostile to the Central. After 
speaking of the building of the —— and Central roads by 
private capital, and of the Western & Atlantic by the state, 
with the implied ae that the state should refrain 
from further aid to in competition with those built by 
individual investors, the report Says : 

“But in the course of time the idea of state aid became 


09 ee. and was ultimately given to such an extent as to 


ng into existence many competing lines, which resulted 
in impairing tly the value of the roads built wholly by 
private capital. The state a]so suffered great loss, as in some 
cases the amount of aid given becaine valueless, and in oth- 
ers greatly depreciated. Seeing this result, the Convention 
that framed the new constitution introduced a clause pro- 
hibiting further aid in the construction of railroads. The 
rd, therefore, can but look with amazement upon this 
act, which, if it does not in direct terms, certainly does in- 
directly, give state aid for building a road which, if rot en- 
tirely useless, cannot for years to come be a source of 
profit on the capital invested. This act is regarded 
as more especially antagonistic inasmuch as_ the 
Macon & Brunswick Railroad does now and has 
since the state became its owner, or soon thereafter, enjoyed 
the same privilege and terms of a connection between Macon 
and Atlanta over the Atlanta Division of the Central Rail- 
as does the Savannah Division of our own road. As 
a the construction of new and competing lines of rail- 
re is left to private capital, no one should object, but when 
the strong arm of the state is lent to a scheme which can 
only work injury to private investment already made in 
good faith, it is certainly traveling beyond the bounds for 
which our government was instituted. 

‘Should the Macon & Brunswick road be leased, as con- 
templated in the bill referred to above, it certainly cannot 
be expected that this company will longer give the privileges 
heretofore granted of traffic over the Atlanta Division of 
our road ; and itis possible that the withdrawal of these priv- 
ileges may compensate for the loss of business that would 
result from the construction of another line between Macon 
and Atlanta.” 


New York, Providence & Boston. 


This company owns a line from Providence, R. L., south- 
west to Groton, Conn., 6244 miles, of which BO miles, from 
Stonington to Providence, are double track; there are 7% 
miles of sidings, making 12014 miles of track in all, of which 
69 miles are laid with steel, The company operates a steam 
ferry between Groton and New Londen and owns a con- 
trolling interest in the Providence & Stonington Steamship 
Company, whose lines run from Providence and Stonington 
oe York. The report is for the year ending Sept. 30, 

9. 

The equipment consists of 25 engines; 31 passenger and 
12 baggage cars and 12 baggage crates used on steamboat 
trains; 117 box and 1£0 flat cars; 6 gravel cars. The com- 
pany also owns a proportionate share in 13 passenger, 2 

0stal and 9 baggage cars, running in the Shore line between 
ew York and Boston, and in 9 passenger and 2 baggage 
cars running in the steamboat train between Boston and 
Stonington. 
The stock and bonds are as follows: 


Stock ($48,000 per mile)...............4. baleen ... $3,000,000 
Bonds ($16,800 per mile).............62...0.ceeees . 1,050,000 
0 ee a $4,050,000 


In addition to the road and equipment the company owns 
three ferry-boats and the ferry slips in New London, cost- 
ing over $250,000, and $804,900 stock in the Providence & 
Stonington SteamshipCompany. Of the bonds, $1,000,000 
are a mortgage on the read from Providence to Stonington, 
and $50,000 due in 1880, on that from Stonington to New 
London. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 


Train mileage: 1878-79. 1877-78. Ine, or Dec. P. c. 
Passenger..... wre 278,550 I. 48,166 17.3 
rere 164,012 SERED. nai | dines iel caeig 
Saas cedtan ed poe 96,372 110,233 D. 13,861 12.6 

TO cts Bae 552,795 I. 84,305 6.2 
Passengers carried...... 692,603 657,742 LL 34,660 4.3 
Passenger mileage. ....19,377,410 17,858,442 L 1,518,068 8.5 
Tons freight carried.... 307,865 279,345 1. 28,520 10.2 
Tonnage mileage... ....11,467,971 10,405,601 1. 1,062,370 10.2 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No......... 59.31 64.11 D. 4.80 7.5 
Freight, tons............ 69.93 63.44 I. 6.49 10.2 

Av. receipt: 

Per pass. per mile...... 1.87 cts. 2.21 cts. D.0.34ct, 15.3 


Per ton se nan =a 2.30 ** I. 0.41 “ 17.8 
Of the passengers carried 249,932 were through, 886,232 
local, and 106,339 commuters. Of the freight, 234,758 tons 
were through and 73,112 local. Local business showed a 
decrease, while through traffic gained. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1878.79. 1877-78. Inc. or Dec P. ¢. 
Passengers.... ....$363,204.47 $432,085.50 D. $68,881.03 15.9 
Freight. ........... 819,775.73 267,011.95 I. 43,763.78 16.4 
Mails, ete... 26,131.29 22,915.33 I. 3,215.96 14.0 





Total road earn- 
ings..........$700,111.49 $722,012.78 D. $21,901.20 3.0 

Dividends, P. & 8. 
Dy Me Gives tcee 84.514.50 119,686.00 D, 28,171.50 25.0 
Peer. $784,625.99 $834,698.78 D. $50,072.79 6.0 
Expenses ......... 465,969.25 436,582.70 L 20,586.46 6.7 





Net earnings. ..$318,656.74 $308,115.09 D, $79,459.25 20.0 
Road earns. per 


mile...... 11,201.78 11,552.20 D. 350.42 3.0 
Net earns. per mile. 5,098.51 6,569.86 D. 1271.35 20.0 
Per cent. of exps.. 66.57 60.47 LL. 6.10 10.1 


Passenger earnings fell off on account of decrease in local 
business and low rates on through travel. Freight earnings 
increased,on account of the large increase in through business. 
Expenses were larger, owing to improvements made and in 
crease in work done. A new locomotive was bought, 1,000 
tons of steel rails and 40,000 new ties laid; 2,000 tons of 
steel have been bought for spring delivery at a rate consider- 
ably below the present market price. 

The income account is as follows : 


Balance cash assets, Oct. 1, 1878........ $218,800 19 


Harnings..........00 784,625.99 

Bills payable .........000.-02e0-+ cacccoecrcrescerseves 45,000.00 
OEE essa paceasdosiaces parveegusikn. demkae .$1,048,426,.18 

Expenses ..........-- eee + eee ee 485,969 25 

SUED < oon scacvccesee ve veswscodsscees 00pm ae 

Dividends, 814% per cent. ........-----+++ . 255,000.00 


Floating debt paid off... 200,000.09 


- 998,222.50 
Balance, cash assets, Oct. 1, 1879 $50,203 .68 
Dividends and interest paid exceeded the net earnings by. 
$13,596.51, that amount being drawn from the surplus. 
Materials on hand are valued at $95,828. 
The report says: ‘‘ As reference was made in our last re 
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rt to the prevail low rates, it is proper to state, that 
Pot only have og still lower this year, but about the 
middle of June another Sound line was added, making six in 
all, three of which have been conveying passengers between 
New York and Boston at a fare of one dollar. tiations 
were entered into early in the season, with a view to the 
withdrawal of the two extra li and the restoration of 
rates toa reasouable basis, but without success, although 
the managers of this ym ag eee upon the parties con- 
trolling the competing lines pt course pursued of 
late years by most of the leading railway corporations of 
the country, viz.: to submit all matters of difference to ar- 
bitration. This was declined, and the end of this senseless 
competition seems as distant asever. * * . 

“In pursuance of the policy hitherto adopted in such 
cases, and for the porpese of retaining and increasing the 
business which fairly belongs to us, it has been agreed that, 
on the completion of the Pawtuxet Valley road, now being 
extended to Pontiac Village, and its connection at that point 
wh the Pontiae Branch lroad, which is to connect with 
us at Auburn, this company shall assume control of and run 
both roads, on some equitable basis to be agreed upon, and 
at the solicitation of the Pawtuxet Valley Company, a 
small amount of its preferred stock is to be taken on the 
same terms as by other 7 The completion of these 
branches will bring to your road a ~) ang of profit- 
able business to and from the Pumping Stution, State Farm, 
Pontiac, and points beyond.” 


New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


This company owns a line from Williamsbridge, N. Y., to 
Springfield, Mass., 123 miles, with branches from Berlin, 
Conn., to Middletown, 10 miles; from Berlin to New Britain, 
3 miles: from Windsor Locks, Conn., to Suffield, 4.5 miles, 
and in Hartford, Conn., 1 mile, making 141.5 miles owned. 
[t leases the Harlem River & Portchester road, from New 
Rochelle, N. Y., to Mott Haven, 11.8 miles, and the Shore 
Line r« a — to New a —. The 
accounts of the ore Line are separately, the figures 
given being for 153.8 miles ee a Its trains run on the 
New York & Harlem track from Williamsbridge to the 
(jrand Central Depot in New York, 11 miles. The report is 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1879. 

The equipment consists of 94 engines: 202 ger and 
60 mail and baggage cars; 1,478 freight and other cars. It 
was increased during the year by 1 locomotive, 8 passenger, 
1 baggage and 198 freight cars. 

No additions were made during the year to capital expen- 
diture accounts, and there was no change in the contingent 
account, The general balance sheet is as follows: 

Stock ($109,541 per mile).... ......... people oF $15,500,000.00 
Bills payable...........+- +. o egiee's dp be 00 
Current accounts, September pay-rotls and bal- 





Pe PTT eee 256,717.18 
Contingent account 769,261.30 
Profit and loss............ 1,961,035.88 

BOO osc snc chaehs del mane: pakedenes ¥en ce As0ed $17,890,014.46 
Road, equipment, real estate, docks 

and wharves ($111,187 per mile). ..$15,733,002.09 
Materials and supplies. ... + Vebwens 326,945.95 

. * Shore Line 

DOG iccceassne Spice ile one Cdk ocdhiadend 43,489.08 
Debit balance, Shore Line Div....... 154,100.99 
Cash, cash assets, loans, balances 

GEO... scac ages tkthncseheiestaatedes 1.632,476,35 

——_——$17,890,014.46 





The company has no floating debt and no funded debt, but 
is liable as indorser on Harlem River & Portchester bonds, 
the yearly interest on which is $130,000, 

The traffic of the year was as follows : 








Train mileage : 1878-79, 1877-78. Inc. or Dee. P.c 
Passenger.......... 1,886,964 1,385,499 L 465 0.1 
Freight ber oe 843,736 702,221 1 141,515 20.2 
NS eee re 59,571 83,837 I. 25,734 76.1 

Total), cies 2,290,271 2,121,557 L 168,714 8. 
Passengers carried. 3,587,899 3,225,468 I. 362,431 11.2 
Passenger mileage. 103,113,443 105,458,051 D. 2,344,608 2.2 
Tons freight car- 

whee; 0: svteecaseuse 1,209,630 898,799 1. 310,831 34.6 
Tonnage mileage... 63,187,479 45,504,854 I. 17,592,625 38.6 


Average train load : 
Passengers, No..... 74.34 76.12 D. 1.78 2.3 
Freight, tons...... 74.89 64.93 9.96 15.3 
These figures indicate an increase in local, with a falling 
off in through travel; but both through and local freight 
must have gained largely, the former in rather greater pro- 
rtion. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1878-79. 1877-78, Inc, or Dec. Pc. 
Passengers. ...$2,150,552.08 $2,241,171.92 D. 900,018.84 4.0 
Freight........ 1,492,261.38 1,300,778.08 I. 82,483.30 13.9 
Mail and ex- 
press....... 929.20 266,331.10 1. 3,598.19 1.4 
Interest........ 20,852.39 35,701.55 D. 14,849.16 41.6 
Total... ...$3,933,505,.14 $3,852,982.65 I. $80,612.49 2.1 
Expenses...... 2,020,914.83 1,941,656.12 I. 79,258.71 4.1 
Taxes.......... 221,020.60 226,836.76 D. 5,816.26 2.6 
Total... ...$2,241,945.33 $2,168,492.88 I. $73,442.45 3.4 
Net earn $1,691,659.81 $1,684,489.77 I. $7,170.04 0.4 
Gross earn, per 
SD...05- een 25,659.46 25,133.61 1. §25.85 2.1 
Net earn. per 
\ Sere = 11,034.96 10,988.22 1. 46.74 0.4 
Per ct. working 
expenses..... 51.38 60.39 I. 0.99 2.0 
Per crt expns. 
and taxes.... 56.99 56.28 L 071 LS 


It is evident that there was a considerable decrease in 
freigh* rates, bg? =~ in earnings being very much less than 
that in traffic. © increase in expenses is less than might 
naturally be expected from the greater train mileage of the 
year. The increased proportion of expenses is Toubtiies 
done to lower rates. 

Neither earnings or expenses above include the rental pea 
for the use of the Harlem track from Williamsbridge to New 
York; its amount was $227,239.31, against $228,938.92 the 
preceding year. 

The income account is as follows : 












Balance of cash assets, Oct. 1, 1878......... geswrened $1,507,029 27 
Materials on hand ....... . eve 414,428,15 
* Di: Bes DI ee asin on ciei ns cas) cndencense on 73,110.16 
Decrease Shore Line dr. balance... na 43,170.83 
Transportation GGFMIDGS. -; oo cirncccccccccpccseccces 3,933,595.14 
971,333.55 
Transportation expenses............... 83 
Interest, H. R. & P. C. bonds on 130, 60 
TUNED. 0 Thice peaeetnncasiouseh ennnce 221,020,50 
Dividends (2 of 5 per cent.)............ 1,550,000,00 
Decrease in accounts payable......... 46,486.84 
Materials on hand, Oct. 1, 1879...... . 6.945.995 
* 8. L, Div’n, “ REE 43,489.08 
Balance Cash ABSOIB..... 20... cece ee ee 1,632,476.35. 
——_———— $5, 971,333.55 
The items of cash assets are: Due from nts, $118,- 
409.86.; due from roads, $104,999.21; advances 
to Harlem River & P Company, $521,648.21 ; loans 


and bills receivable, $361,086.46; cash, $526,337.61; total 
$1,682,476.85. ‘ . : 























Pitts., Cin. &S Attle Miami! ~ 
Div,* if 





* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones, 
+Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, 
actual distance run and 4 miles per hour while waiting trains. 
+ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 
§ a engines allowed 7 miles per hour. 
{two empty cars rated as one Joaded one, 
Switching and work-train engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 


SHORE LINE DIVISION. 
The earnings of the Shore Line Division, 50 miles, were: 
1878-79, 1877-78. ae or Dec, P.c, 








Passengers...........$206,526.18 225,423.37 18,897.19 8.4 
MEER ccc cecas'cnes 62,348.91 64,166.29 D. 822.38 1.3 
Other..... coeeeeee 980,215.92 20,388.91 I. 82701 2.8 
REE re .$299,086,01 $317,978.57 D. $18,892.56 5.9 
Expenses . 155,915.18 216,439.14 D. 60,523.96 28.0 
Net Earnings .$143,170.83 $101,539.43 I. $41,631.40 41.0 
MUR a ess cceres 100,400.00 100,000.00 ..  .......05. iin 
Surplus oc. $43,170.83 $1,539.43 L $41,631.40 ... 
Gross earn. per mile, 5,981.72 6,359.57 D. 377.85 5.9 
et + olin 2,863.42 2,030.79 1. 832.63 41.0 
Per cent of expenses, 52.14 68.06 D. 15.92 23.4 


Expenses on this division were largely increased in 1877- 
78 by the laying of a large quantity of steel rails. The sur- 

lus was applied to the balance standing against the leased 
ine’ reducing it to $154,100.99 at the close of the year. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 
President Watrous’ report says: “It will be seen by the 
foregoing figures that, although more passengers have been 


Oct. 1, 1878, yet the receipts from that source have been 
considerably less than those of the previous year. It will 
also be seen that this loss has been somewhat more than cov- 
ered by tbe increase in receipts from freight. 

‘* The condition of the road and equipment is, we believe, 
not inferior in any respect to that of any other railroad com- 
pany in this country, and duty to the traveling public, as 
well as a true regard to the best interests of our company, 
demands that this condition shall be changed only by being 
made better. 

‘‘ Two hundred new freight cars have been added to the 


‘ While our depot accommodations are generally first-class, 
yet some are better than others, and tbe 
deem it wise that, in a few instances at least and as socn as 
the earnings of the company will permit, some improvements 
be made in this direction, 

“The freighting business of the city of Meriden having 
already outgrown our accommodations at that place, a new 
and spacious freight house is now nearly completed in that 
city which we trust will prove a great convenience to all 
concerned in the transaction of that business. 

‘The board has also, at small expense, and in obedience to 
a pressing local demand, opened in the city of Middletown a 
new passenger station nearer the centre of that city than the 
old one is. There is a similar demand fora similar change 





im that cito in regard to the freight depot. 


LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, SEPTEMBER, 1879. 


Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 









carried during the past year than during the year ending | 


equipment during the past year, and it is believed that as | 
many more at least should be added during the alg year, | 
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rd of directors | 
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Allegheny Valley, River Division* 139) 35) 85,404 2,440) 39.60 . | 23,98) 22.60/ 0.519) 4.50) 2.46) 0.45 5.59) 18.00 ih . 
Low Grade Div*........+:.+cseers+s0s 120, 17 87,899 2,229) 30.05 ......| 18.68) 23.10) 0,685) 3.93) 2.71) 0.60...... 3) 13.17 ee 
Atantic & Great Western, Istand 24 one | anne | ere RR he gai alee cal ii, ee 
| eee a ge na PERE i --| 228) 80 274,299 3, 83.36 5.87| 0.49 1669 1.87) 259 
Third and Fourth Divs...........+.++ 197; 47) 180,977 8,861) 26.88 6. 082 15 B4 159 ee 
Mahoning Div........ i teeeaeasedl 38) 4 a 58 .. 4. 0.31 16.94 1.61) 2.52 
Atlantic & Gulf...) Sedstecre cee | UM 3.36, 027 15.85 1.70 
Camden & Atlantle....05 00052... 1i2.| 67 7.39| 0.74 15 07, 3.63)... 
Central Pacific, Western Div.+...-....) 128 8.78) 0.51 27.79, 5.75) 6.;8 
Northern & San Pablo Div.+....... .| 158 714 0.43 2/.63 5.75) 6.00 
Ei i I 1. 0.35 25.58 6.5! 6.00 
SUMED, ccncki coasts sehdceese des 171 x 0.44 | 24.08 65.75) 6.00 
Los Angeles, Yuma, San Diego & ; ; 
Wilmington Divs.+...........<006+ 600 0.58, 027) 7.22) 23.17, 5.75) 6.00 
California Pacific Div.+... ‘117 0.49 0.44) 6.40] 29.62 5.75) 6.00 
Stockton & Copperopolis+ 0,56) 0.50) 6.15) 21.28..,...| 6.00 
Zacramento Div.+.......... ¥5| 0.44, 0.83) 8.86] 85.48 °'""")| @ico 
Oregon Div,+ ....+---00++ | 0.44 0.:9) 7.46) 26.78,...... 6.00 
Truckee Diy.t.............. | 0.40, 0.85) 8:21] 3);981'°6.75| 6:00 
Humboldt Div.+........... rider 0.35, 0.40) 7.6.) 28.35) 5.75) 6.60 
MEE ED TIEUD scccces ¢ cocscccevces p 0.44 0.25 6.94) 28.40) 5.75) 6.00 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois¢.. iene onde 
Cin., LaFayette & Chicagot... : 75 0,27 
Cin., Sandusky & Cleveland§.... ./191 
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Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind., Col. Div.:| 138 0.46 5.95) 13. 
Indianapolis Div 2 - 0.5) 0, 5.0] 1é 
Cincinnati Div............ 08... 8B .f 0.49 0.48 5.48) 13.36 
Geveland & Fittaburgh’ ‘i S MEE covcee 18.56| 0.729) 3. 0.36 2.08) 6.15) 14.80) 
‘leveland, Tus. Valley & W 1 3 ...+6+| 17,65) 86.0U|...... 048)...... 5.78) 11 | 
Dela., Lacka. & Western, Blooms sat - — erate wal 
_eorapetes cakes 1 24) OB BB8, «= B 700)... .. 00000] BEB). --ceslerccee| BOBl...<0- 4.23] 7.96). | 
Erie & Pittsburgh*.... On! 28 63.829, 2,840! 41.98)...... 93 6.23] 14.64) 1.68)" 1.63 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. 382) 34 1172, r 1 ie bye . 4.95) 14.51| 3.00) 2.50 
Green Bay & Minnesota] 2416; 16 36.245) 35.19) 24.20 16.12]...... os 4.2) 12.19) 2.27) 2.00 
Houston & Texas Central 498) 9 172,080 00, 46.60) 1 . 0 es At 6.54) 19.27) 3 05) 2.54 
Illinois Central, Chicago D ° 402) 8&3 281,541) 46.52). . 1 of 5.75) 12 8) 1 50! 8.05 
EL IRIEL ccconceseceses ; 345 48 «111642 "39 5.52] 14.78) 1.50) 3.05 
Springfield Div.l... “2 | 113) 11 24,514! 44 401 10, 1.25} 3.05 
ov chcccsseciesanscves }401' 45 104,927 20 8 23! 2.30) 5.65 
Indianapolis,Cincinnati & LaFayette! 225) 47) —1¥7'815| "5 4 90)... ..| 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Ind*, |. ..,| 226) 41 190,237 55 39} 16.09] 2.40) 2.15 
Kan. City, St. Jo. & Council Bluffs*..|247/ 82) 116,029 80) 6.40) 14.49) 2.69) 4.00 
Lake Shore & Mich. So., Buffalo Div.+|....| 86 180,600 ‘99 5.72] 18.73} 2.69] 5.69 
MI 45 Goss 0 350ddbES sob bas ‘obeatines 116 275,084 86)... 01 5.59) 1£.83| 2.28) 5.43 
Toledo Div.+......-+-.- 1 Sa Sng te eR 167,127 £5.69) 68.94) 22.48]......]......1 4 17 5,81| 20.49) 2.67) 4.08 
Mich. Southern Div.+................|..../208  400,14% 58.60) 24.08)......]....6. 3.55| 8.60] 5.+0}18 19} 3.10) 4.68 
Little Rock, Mies. River & Texas..... 100! 4 9,248) . 54.00] 15.00 oelvccces| Waal gee 6.50) 14.60)......| 2.00 
Louisville & Nashville, First Div.++..| 882) 60 132,077 eeeeee! 14.96 18.07) 1.060 2.24) 5x4 6.44/ 16.50) 2.01) 2.19 
Second Div.#+............ecccsessees.| 200) B2 62,691! -| 20.85, 15.67) 1.120 4.94) 5.93 6.33] 19.15) 1.59) 2.50 
Memphis Div.++. ee is 13 18,862) -| 15.15; 9.75) 1.900 4.86, 6.22 4.87) 13.57) 2.07) 2.00 
Nash. & Decatur Div.t+.......2.0... } 122) 19 43,981 .| 15.14 18.67) 1.850 5.78} 6.99 6.11/ 20.78) 2.16) 2.30 
South & North Alabamat+........... | 189) 31 73,902 .| 21.72| 15.62) 1.240) 5.04) 5.01 5.62] 17.22) 1.72) 2.00 
Evansville, Hen. & Nash. Div.++ ...) 135) 25 60,240 17.61, 11.72| 1.840! 2.92! 3.18 5.72) 18.71) 1.17) 1.95 
Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon..| #8 23 83,607 -| 26.17) 47.15}....+ 0.79) 10.3 5.66] 17.29) 4.00) 
Migsouri, Kansas & Texastt........... |807| 82 266,836 “04| 17.50) 3.90) 4.75 6.251 16.30]...... ghle 
North. Cent., Elmira & Can, Divs. ::|147| 47 101,412; 8.73: 5.58! 5.71| 15.46) 1.60) 2.16 
Pennsylvania, New York Div... 120 115 132,432 4.40; 7.40) 0°70)...... bv oecee 12.40} 2.60! 4.00 
AMbOY DIV.86 «. 0... ceeececeeeeee oeee| 186, 46 92,557 11.80) 5.40, O40 ....00)eee0ee 17.60, 2.60) 4.01 
Belvidere Div.§§..........secee0 «s0-} 103) BO 55,589 4.30) 6.90) 0.50......|... .. 11.70' 2.60) 4.01 
Philadelphia Div.§§................. 1172! 145 394.688 5.40| 4.50] 0.50...... eweeed 10.40) 1.20) 2.80 
Middle Div.$§.... ......-.cesersessees| 192) 104 800,198 6.70) 4.50) 0.40 ......)....+. 11.60) 1.20 2.80 
Atteburgh Div.§§..........ceeeee000e| 220) 177 186,070 5.40, 4.60 soeve|oees »( 10,40! 1.20) 2.80 
;yrone lheiienine ces cesaded néin 1/115 2 65,137 7.70| G40] O49 ...cclecccce 13.50; 1.20) 2.81 
est Penn. Div.$§.........5+. -+++| 104) 28 47,3 4.40} 3.49] 0.20'......|....6- 8.00} 1.20) 2.81 
Lewistown Div.is sereerecseeeess| 63) Il 18,693 8.60, 4.60) 0.49 .....6)ec00es 18.60) 1,20) 2.86 
S7| 4 6,6 3 3.70) 2.5: TD ehssthly oe nis 6.40) 1.20) 2.83 
v 19) 9 20,356! 2.20) 6.6 ’ 9.30) 2.78) 4.48 
Pittsburgh, Va. & r.4| 30 10 14,471 11.10) 2.69) 0,60.... .|..-.../14.10) 1.20) 3.50 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi,, East. Div.*..| 371) 15) 416,665 2.47) 3.46 0.82) 1.64) 6.09 1308) 146 1.46 
Western Div.* v 107 280,237 4.03) 3.55 0.35 2.06! 5.99 15.46! 1.86. 1.36 





Aro 7 3k 102,604 2,700) 43.90 8.36) 4.38 16.67 1.84 L.50 
P., C. & St. L. Div.*.. anne: LOW 278,177 2,782) 25.96 5.85) 2.81 16.72, 0.75) 2.36 
Quebec, Montreal. Ottawa & Occi | 
dental, WOUNOETE DNV cekecsccce  ccene 138| 14 49,526 3,538) 84.70 4.60 97 14.40' 4.09 3.92 
St. Louis & San Franciscof.. ......... B2H}.... 100,411)......... | 29.00 coveee 1.93, 6,77 15.16) 2.02) 1.80 
St. Louis & Southeastern.... ......... | 208).... 53,908).........-| 45.00 ...... Pr eee l eeennse 8.43 2.49 11.26; 1.06)...... 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw............. | 238) 88 101,394 | 2,668) 40.50 ......| 21.20 16,64)...... 4.21) 3.33 1419 1.25 2.50 
WUE SONWOF EDs 0000 cccccccvecsceveecccves i28| 18 43,669) 2,426) 51.41 ..... 21.93 '....6 |--..-., 0.20) 7.10) 7.70| 3.60) 4.12 


™ Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 

++ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars 
rated as three loaded ones, 

+t Switching engines allowed 6, work-train 8 miles per hour. 

§§ Engineers’, firemen’s and wipers’ wages not included in cost. 

The ton of coal is 2,000 Ibs., unless otherwise noted; 25 bushels 
counted to the ton. 


‘Our freighting facilities in New York city will also soon 
require enlargement, if the freighting business there shall 
oe to any very great extent, as now seems quite prob- 
able. 

**In March last a contract was entered into by this com- 
pany and the Boston & New York Air Line Railroad Com- 
pany, by force of which the gross earnings cf the two com- 
panies are made a common fund from which each company 
receives a certain proportionate share, subject to periodical 
readjustment. That contract, unless disapproved by the 
stockholders of this company at the annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1880, is to continue in force for the period of ninety- 
nine years and eight months from Feb. 1, 1879. 

“In February, 1879, Mr. Bishop, who for about twelve 
years lust past had served the company as its President with 
distinguished ability and success, felt it a duty to himself on 
account of ill health to tender his resignation of that office, 
to take effect on the first of March, 1879, since which date 
the company has _ been deprived of his services in that capa- 
city, though he has continued in the board of directors, 
much to the gratification of his associates and, as they assume 

| to say, greatly to the advantage of the company.” 


Raleigh & Gaston, 


| This company owns a line from Raleigh, N. C., to Weldon, 

| 97 miles. The following brief statement has been published 
for the 14 months ending July 31, the fiscal year having 

| been changed to end with July instead of May. 

| The earnings were as follows : 








Po AE Se iile FON ah Le ABS Ge Se wees $65,474.72 
PE A ce abdedacuD eebesilase dovenbecsdeb due cdedscbeind 223,217.69 
NE 6 6. cid dob aR el Késsns o cokbspe conto cbewstee dnat 6,358.64 

| Total ($3,042 per mile)..............++. ‘ .. +. $295,051.05 
Expenses and interest paid.....  ......6eeeeeeeeeeeees 225,767.34 

BI Riis ok de ntnet ss Bdaiccc«tecneresdecens $v9,283.71 


| As compared with the same months in the previous year, 
| the net balance shows an increase of $22,144.16. 
The company also substantially owns the Raleigh & Au- 
sta Air Line, from Raleigh to the Carolina Central at 
amlet, 99 miles. The statement for this road for the 14 
months is as follows: 


Gross earnings ($1,298 per mile)................ ...++-$119,593.18 
Expenses (69.05 per cent.)..........-.6.. 2 cece cece eeeees 52,866.67 
Net earnings ($371 per mile).................6-++. $36,726.51 


This road also shows aconsiderable gain. Its net earnings 
| are used to pay interest on guaranteed stock, chiefly held 
by the Raleigh & Gaston. 
| Both roads are reported in excellent condition, in spite of 
some trouble from washouts during the year. 
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